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Canadian Conference on Child Welfare, Ottawa, Sept. 28th-Oct. ist, 
1925.—The programme for the Fifth Canadian Conference on Child Wel: 
fare, under the auspices of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, has now 
been completed and gives detailed attention to many of the most practical 
problems facing the average Canadian community today, and every subject 
is being handled by an authority in the field. 

As announced previously, this year’s conference will review the -last 
five years in child welfare development in every field in Canadas Opening 
on Monday, September 28th, the first day will be devoted entirely to a study 
of the legislation and activities that have developed throughout Canada 
since 1920. Papers on specialized fields will be given as follows :—Pro- 
gress in Child Health, Mrs. V. S. MacLachlan, Victoria, B.C.; Progress in 
Controlling Child Labour, Judge Helen G. MacGill, Vancouver, B.C.; Pro- 
gress in. Education and Recreation, Dr. W. E. Gettys, McGill University, 
Montreal; Progress in Delinquency Problems, Brother Barnabas, F.S.C., 
Toronto; Progress in Mental Hygiene, Dr. C. M. Hincks, Toronto; Pro- 
gress in Dependency and Neglect, Judge D. B. Harkness, Winnipeg; The 
Ethical and Spiritual Development of the Child, Major F. J. Ney, Winni- 
peg.; Special Report on Provincial Legislation, Miss Charlotte Whitton, 
Ottawa. 

On each of the other three days, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
three sessions will be held concurrently. On Tuesday, Sept. 29th, the pro- 
gramme of Section A is in charge of the Canadian*Social Hygiene Council, 
who have arranged the following: Chairman, Mr. N. L. Burnette; “The 
Need for Social Hygiene,” Dr. G. Bates; “The Parents’ Responsibility,” 
Mr. A. D. Hardie, M.A.: “A Social Hygiene Plan for the Provinces,” illus- 
trated by moving pictures and posters, Mrs. Haygarth. Dr. J. J. Heagerty 
will open the discussion following these addresses. 

In Section B, of which the general topic is “The Mother and Child in 
the Outposts,” the following subjects will be presented : “The Responsibil- 





_ ity of the Province,” Dr. W. J. Bell, Deputy Minister of Health of Ontario; 


“The Responsibility of the Voluntary Health Agency,” Miss E. L. Smellie, 
Victorian Order of Nurses, and Dr. F. W. Routley, Canadian Red Cross, 
“The Public Health Nurse and Infant Care,” Miss Jessie M. Woods, Dept. 
of Public Health, Toronto. ° 

Section C, dealing with “The Central Placing Bureau,” has for speak- 
ers, Mr. R. E. Mills, on “Utilizing Provincial Legislation” and Miss 
Violette Lafleur, on “Utilizing Voluntary Aid.” 

On Wednesday, September 30th, Section A is in charge of the Cana- 
dian Tuberculosis Association, who have arranged for the following speak- 
ers, Miss Hurley, University of Montreal, Dr. E. S. Harding, Royal Ed- 
ward Institute, and Dr. R. E. Wodehouse, Ottawa. 

Section B, dealing with the general topic of “Child Placing in Rural 
Areas,” will have addresses from Mr. A. P. Paget, Winnipeg, on “The 
Juvenile Immigrant,” Mr. E. H. Blois, Halifax, on “The Neglected and De- 
pendent Child,” and Judge Ethel MacLachlan, Regina, on “The Delinquent 
Child.” 4 


Section C is in charge of the’ Religious Education Council of Canada, 
and the various papers given under this section will deal with the Spiritual 
and Ethical Development. of the Child. The following speakers are an- 
nounced, Rev. Frank Langford, Rev. J. J..O’Gorman, Rev. Canon Vernon, 
Dr. Ernest Thomas, Mrs. Palmer Burgess, Mr. F. W. K. Harris, and Dr. 
Putman. 

On Wednesday also, there will be the French speaking conference, 
under the direction of the French speaking section of the Council. 

On Thursday, October Ist, thé programme for Section A is in charge 
of the Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene, as follows: 

‘Mental Hygiene and the Pre-School Child,” Professor W. E. Blotz; 
“Mental Hygiene for the Normal Child,” Professor E. D. MacPhee; “Men- 
tal. Hygiene and Its Bearing on Juvenile Delinquency,” Professor J. W. 
Bridges. 

Section B. will have as speakers, Dr. A. S. Lamb on “Essentials of 
Normal Childhood”; Dr. W. T. B. Mitchell, on “Child Guidance Clinics” 
and Miss R. M. Simpson on “Protecting and Improving the Health of 
School Children.” 

The general topic for Section C. is “Family Desertion,”’ which will be 
dealt with under three headings, 1. ‘Prevention,’ by Mr. Joseph A. Woolf; 
2. “Rehabilitation,” by Mr. G. B. Clarke, and 3. “Legislation,” by Mr. W. L. 
Scott, K.C. 

Each session has been arranged to allow for ample discussion follow- 
ing the addresses. 

The evening sessions will be especially interesting and the following 
programme has been arranged: 

Monday Evening :—Chairman, Hon. H. S. Beland, M:D., 
Health, Ottawa. 

1. “Carrying Health to the Community,” Hon. W. F. Roberts, M.D., 
Saint John. 

2. “Removing Delinquency by Prevention,” 
Edmonton. 

Tuesday Evening :—-Chairman, Hon. W. 
of Ontario. 

1. “The Juvenile Immigrant in the Canadian Community, 
Dobson, Regina. 

2. “Child Dependency and Family Relief,” Rev. Joseph Haley, Toronto. 

Wednesday Evening :—Chairman, Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal. 

1. ‘The Child and the Community,” Mrs. R. W. Reford, Montreal. 

2. “Mental Defect and Social Waste,” Dr. C. B. Farrar, Toronto. 

3. “Keeping Well People Well,” Dr. A. Grant Fleming, Montreal. 

The closing session on Thursday will take the form of a Dinner, at 
which Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
will speak on “Minimum Standards of Child Welfare,” and the discussion 
of the Council’s programme for the next five years will be lead by Pro- 
fessor E. D. MacPhee. Dr. Helen MacMurchy, Chief of the-Child Welfare 
Division of the Federal Department of Health, will preside. 

The headquarters for the Conference will be at the Chateau Laurier, 
and programmes may be obtained from the Council. 

The Annual Meeting of the Canadian Association of Child Protection 
Officers is meeting at Ottawa also on September 25th and 26th. 
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VITAL STATISTICS, 1924. 


In a preliminary report on births, deaths and marriages for Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchéwan, Alberta and British Columbia, which constitute the Vital Sta- 
tistics Registration Area of the Dominion, issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, the net increase to the population of Canada in 1924 from 
natural causes for the provinces in the Registration Area is placed at 
90,059, as compared with 86,834 in 1923, 95,166 in 1922 and 101,257 in 
1921. The betterment shown by 1924 over 1923 was not due to an increase 
in the birth rate, which showed a falling off, but to a decrease in the death 
rate from 10.5 to 9.8 per 1,000 estimated population. 

Births.—The total number of living births reported in the Registration 
Area for 1924 was 155,741, as against 156,897 in 1923 and 164,194 in 1922. 
In every 1,000 living births reported: in 1924 the proportion of males to 
females was 512 to 488, as compared with 513.to 487 in 1923 and 512 to 
488 in 1922. The birth rate per 1,000 population in 1924 was 23.1; in 
1923, 23.7; in 1922, 25.1; in 1921, 26.4 and 36.6 in 1920. 

Stillbirths —The total number of stillbirths reported for the eight 
provinces in 1924 was 5,530, as compared with 5,653 in 1923, 5,804 in 1922 
and 6,387 in 1921. In 1924 out of every 1,000 confinements there were re- 
ported 35 stillbirths, which is about the average reported in the three pre- 
ceding years. 

There were 159,272 confinements reported in the Registration Area in 
1924, which resulted in 155,741 living births and 5,530 stillbirths. Among 
the living births there were 152,027 single births, 1,761 twins where both 
children were born alive, 138 twins where one child was born alive and 
one stillborn, 6 triplets where two children were born alive and one still- 
born, 14 triplets where all three children were born alive. Among the 
stillbirths there were 5,256 single births, 62 twins where both children 
were stillborn, 138 twins where one child was born alive and one stillborn, 
two triplets where all three children were stillborn and six triplets where 
two children were born alive and oné stillborn. 

Infantile Mortality—The decrease noted in the absolute number of 
infant deaths in 1923 was more in evidence in 1924 when both the total 
number of deaths and the death rate per 1,000 living births showed a grati- 
fying falling off. The provisional report for 1924 gives an infant death 
rate of 79 per 1,000 living births, as compared with 88.1 in 1923, 86.8 irt 
1922 and 88.1 in 1921. Every province within the Registration Area con- 
tributed to this betterment in the infant mortality rate for 1924, as com- 
pared with previous years. The rate per province was as follows: Prince 
Edward Island 74.3; Nova Scotia 94.8; New Brunswick 101.8; Ontario 
76.4; Manitoba 75.8; Saskatchewan 76.9; Alberta 84.3 and British Colum- 
bia 54.5. 

Maternal Mortality—The total number of maternal deaths in 1924 
was 939, being at the rate of 6 per 1,000 living births, which is the highest 
figure reported since 1921. . Of the total number of deaths due to maternity 
435 of the total or nearly forty-six per cent were between the ages of 30 
and 39, while 51 represented the deaths of mothers under 20 years of age. 

Deaths, all Causes.—Deaths from all causes in 1924 numbered 65,682 
in an estimated population of 6,735,000, a crude death rate of 9.8 per 
1,000, which is the lowest death rate since 1921. The highest death rate 
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in the Registration Area for 1924 was in the Maritime Provinces and the 
lowest in the Western provinces. Saskatchewan registered the lowest crude 
death rate with 7 per 1,000 estimated population, followed by Alberta with 
7.5, Manitoba with 7.8 and British Columbia with 8.6. Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island each reported a crude death rate of 10.8 per 1,000, while 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia each registered a rate of more than 12 
per 1,000 population. s 

Of the total number (65,682) of deaths reported in the year, 12,282 
or 18.7 per cent occurred in the first year of life, while old age was .given 
as the cause of death in 2,545 instances. Diseases of the heart was given 
as the cause of death in 7,186 cases or 10.9 per cent of all deaths; Cancer 
accounted for 5,518 cases or 8.4 per cent; Pneumonia for 4,956 deaths or 
7.5 per cent; Tuberculosis for 4,570 deaths or 7.0 per cent; Diseases of the 
arteries for 3,678 deaths or 5.6 per cent. The returns show a slight rise 
in the proportion of deaths due to Tuberculosis. In 1924, 70 out of every 
1,000 deaths were credited to Tuberculosis as against 69 in 1923, 69 in 
1922 and 71 in 1921. The situation as regards Cancer shows an adverse 
trend, in 1924, 84 deaths in every 1,000 deaths were. due to this cause, as 
compared with 74 in 1923 and 1922 and 71 in 1921. 

Marriages.—In 1924 there were reported in the eight provinces 47,396 
‘marriages, as compared with 49,056 marriages in 1923 and 47,811 marriages 
in 1922. In 1924 the marriage rate per 1,000 population was 7.0, as against 
7.4 in 1923 and 7.3 in 1922. The marriage rate in 1921 was 8, the highest 
recorded in the last four years. . 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics Bulletin). 


Legislation in Canada, 1924, affecting Child Welfare. (Labour Legis- 
lation in Canada, 1924. Compiled and published -by the Department of 
Labour of Canada, 1925.) 

“The Dominion Parliament amended the Canada Shipping Act so as 
to embody in actual legislation the acteptance by Canada of certain Draft 
Conventions adopted by the League of Nations International Labour Or- 
ganization. These amendments will come into effect on proclamation by 
the Governor-in-Council. Of these amendments, the Draft Convention 
fixing the Minimum Age for admission to Children to Employment at Sea 
was adopted by the International, Labour Conference (League of Nations) 
in 1920; the Draft Convention concerning the Compulsory Medical. Exam- 
ination of Children and Young Persons Employed at Sea was adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1921. 

The Manitoba Legislature, during the session of 1923, had passed a 
resolution which was intended to prepare the way for giving effect to the 
draft convention of the Washington Draft Convention on maternity. 
During the session of 1924, however, the provincial government announced 
that an investigation had been made as required by that resolution, and 
that the Bureau of Labour having found that cases of mothers being em- 
ployed in industry shortly before or after childbirth were so rare in Mani- 
toba that no action at the present time was deemed necessary, the Govern- 
ment accordingly had taken no further action in the matter. An Act was 
passed in the same province during the year which gave effect to the Draft 
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tions) held at Washington, D.C., in 1919, prohibiting the night employment 
of young persons under 18 years of age in industry. 

In Manitoba the Mothers’ Allowance Commission, established under 
the Mothers’ Allowance Act, 1916, was incorporated with the Child Wel- 
fare Board, the Act with all its amendments being repealed. At the same 
time a new part was inserted in the Child Welfare Act, relating to bereaved 
and dependent children of 14 years and under, such children including those 
deprived of both parents, or of their father, whether by death or disable- 
ment. The Child Welfare Board was authorized to frame a basis, subject 
to approval by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, upon which allowances 
for the maintenance of a bereaved and dependent child may be granted to 
the mother, or if the mother is not living, to such person as the board may 
entrust with the custody and care of the child. The duty of the Director 
of Child Welfare is to investigate all such cases that are brought to his 
notice, and report upon them to the board. The director may arrange with 
any relative of a child as to the apportionment of the cost of its mainten- 
ance. The Legislature may appropriate a certain amount each year for the 
maintenance of this class of children, and the Lieutenant-Governor may 
authorize the municipal commissioner to levy-upon the respective munici- 
palities the whole amount actually expended, or such portion of the amount 
as may recoup or partly recoup the province for its expense. If the child 
or its mother is the owner of real property, the official statement of the 
moneys expended under the Act will form a lien on such property. 


Important amendments were made in the Mothers’ Pensions Act of 
British Columbia. _ Provision was made for the creation of a Mothers’ 
Pension Board to administer the Act, which has hitherto been in charge of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. The new board will consist of the 
members of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, with the addition of one 
other member, who must be a woman, and who may be appointed either by 
an Order-in-Council, or by the existingsboard. , The Act was also amended 
by stricter requirements as to domicile in the province on the part of a 
woman or her husband, and a new subsection was added to the effect that 
a woman is not to be debarred from receiving an allowance by the fact of 
having, in addition to the necessary household and personal possessions, 
personal property up to $500, or real property assessed at $1,500 above 
encumbrances thereon. By another amendment the pension may be dis- 
continued if the mother ceases to be a fit or proper person to have custody 
of her children. On the other hand provision was made in cases where a 
mother dies leaving a child or children under 16 years of age, for the con- 
tinuance of her pension to the relatives who assume care of these children, 
subject to the board’s recommendation. 

An important group of enactments in Manitoba related to children, 
child labour and school attendance. Amendments in regard to the maxi- 
mum age for compulsory school attendance were made in the School At- 
tendance Act, children between the age of 14 (the existing maximum age) 
and 16 years being required to attend school regularly when not actively 
and regularly employed in industry or in household duties or farm work. 
The Aet prohibiting the habitual employment of young persons under 18 
years of age has already-been mentioned as having some bearing on one 
of the Washington Draft Conventions of the League of Nations. Inter- 
national Labowir Conference. The provision remains unaltered which pro- 
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hibits the employment of a child under 16 years of age in any occupation 
likely to be injurious to life, limbs, health, education or morals. 

The Children’s Protection Act of Saskatchewan was amended so as 
to obviate the danger of the indiscriminate committal of children to societ- 
ies, and in other particulars. 

The Immigrant Children’s Protection Act of Ontario provides for 
children under 18 years of age who are brought into Canada from overseas 
by a society or agent to be placed out in a foster home or apprenticed or 
hired out in the province. Societies or agents may be authorized for such 
work, subject to supervision by a provincial inspector:” 

Review of Educational Activities in Canada ‘During the Year 1923. 

(1) School Accommodation and Personnel: Canada has nearly 2,200,- 
000 persons at school. Of these about 100,000 children are in private 
schools, of whom 54,000 are in schools subsidized but not controlled by the 
state; over 60,000 are registered at colleges and universities ; 14,000 attend 
Indian schools; which are supported partly by religious denominations and eo 





partly by the Dominion Government ; 9,600 attend institutions for teacher- 
training ; 1,600 attend schools for the blind and deaf; 81,000'attend schools 
or classes of a vocational nature under state control; while 1,928,000 attend 
ordinary day schools under state control. 


Of the 1,928,000 attending state controlled day schools and 54,000 at- 
tending partly subsidized private schools, about 593,000 are in the largest 
62 cities and towns; about 623,000 are in other graded schools, of whom 
about 120,000 are attending rural graded or consolidated schools; while 
approximately 766,000, or about 39 per cent of the whole, are attending un- 
graded one room schools, nearly all of which are rural. 

These 1,928,000 in publicly controlled and subsidized independent 
schools are accommodated in approximatelly 53,000 class-rooms staffed at 
one time or other throughout the year by 61,000 teachers of whom the 
males and the females are in the proportion of one to five. As (with the 
exception of a few teachers not in charge of class-rooms) the 53,000 class- 
rooms represent the number of teachers teaching at one time, there must 
have been about 8,000 changes in staffs during the year. It should also be 
mentioned that the number of pupils is somewhat over-represented, owing 
to the fact that some children changed their place of residence and were en- 
rolled in more than one school during the year. The error from this source ‘C 
is, no doubt greatest in the newer and more rapidly growing provinces, and, é 
is probably very small in provinces with a more stationary population. 

On an average, the 1,928,000 are accommodated 37 in a classroom; 
but, in view of the existence of a large number of small one-room schools 
in depopulated or new rural communities with from 3 to 15 in a classroom, 
it is quite safe to say that the median number of children per classroom is ‘ 
over 40, and that, within certain limits, there is a tendency for this median a 
number to increase with urban population, so that the median for graded ( ) 
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classrooms is about 45; also that classes accommodating the earlier ele- 
mentary grades and young children are larger than those accommodating 
the later grades and older children. 

The 1,928,000 children attend school on an average (median) between 
140 and 150 days in the school year of about 200 days. The census of 
1921 clearly shows that this average is unduly weighted by duplications in 
enrolment and by children of six years and under who attend school for 
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only a few months during the year. The attendance of children at the 
normal ages, especially the compulsory school ages, is very much better. 

Progress During the Year: The enrolment in state controlled schools 
in 1922-23 generally showed a normal increase over that of 1921-22. The 
number of persons in Canada between the ages of 5 and 19 years of age 
increased between 1911 and 1921 at fhe rate of 2.5 p.c. yearly, so that be- 
tween 2 and 3 p.c. might be considered as a normal increase in the school 
enrolment for Canada as a whole, varying, of course, in different provinces. 
Some provinces, however, barely showéd a normal increase. There is evi- 
dence that in some cases this increase was kept up to normal, not by pupils 
coming to school for the first time, but by the fact that more pupils than 
formerly remained throughout the compulsory attendance age period and 
after. The increase in average atendance generally kept pace with that of 
enrolment, but in the case of one or two provinces it was not maintained. 
The expenditure on buildings showed symptoms of decrease and it would 
appear that the increase in schools or classrooms showed a tendency to lag 
behind the increase in the number of pupils. Teachers’ salaries showed 
decreases in a number of provinces. The apparent results are interesting 
both from the point of view of their nature and of the immediateness of 
their action. For example, in one or two cases the salaries of the higher 
classes of certificates declined. There seemed to be a corresponding de- 
cline in the number of these higher class teachers and an inerease in the 
number of third class teachers. 

There is, however, one feature which showed a decided increase and 
that in every province, namely, secondary education as indicated by the 
number of pupils in secondary grades. . Closely connected with this fea- 
ture is the larger enrolment of pupils over fourteen years of age. There is 
not sufficient evidence that this is due to any great extent to conditions 
which caused a depression in other activities, especially since there is a 
much more logical explanation of the matter.. It would seen rather that 
there is a greater proportion of pupils attending high schools now than 
formerly because at the same age there is a greater proportion of them 
ready for high school than formerly. When the grades at school in 1923 
are compared with those since 1911 it is noticeable that the secondary 
grades have been increasing at a steady pace and much more rapidly than 
the total enrolment, but they have not been increasing much more than.the 
upper elementary grades. The tendency has clearly been a levelling up 
from the lower grades and this should mean that there has been less re- 
tardation and marking time as a result af poor attendance and other caus- 
es. In 1923 the increase in proportion in secondary grades over 1922 is 
not more noticeable than the decrease in the proportion in the first grade 
where so much of the marking time took place. Certain provinces show 
an actual as well as a proprtional decrease in the first grade, although 
the enrolment as a whole increased. It is no longer necessary to guess 
that this is due to less repetition in this grade, because statistics avail- 
able which show that there was a normal increase in the beginners in 
the grade, but a large decrease in the repeaters. Accordingly it would 
seem that the .chief reason for the increase in secondary education is 
a normal, and not a casual on; that it is not necessarily’ the result of the 
economic depression of the present, but of the excellent work that has been 
done in providing accommodation, and, especially, in promoting full time 
attendance at the schools. 
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One peculiar phase appearing from an analysis of the increase in sec- 
ondary activities in 1923 over those:of 1922 has probably to-do with the 
question of electives in secondary subjects. It is noticeable that there is 
a decrease in the number taking certain scientific subjects and mathematics, 
and a corresponding intrease in the number taking literary subjects, in- 
cluding Latin. It is true that there are exceptions to this, noticeably in 
one province, where physics, chemistry and botany were taken in prefer- 
ence to literary subjects in high school grades in rural schools, while in 
urban schools the literary were preferred. This is, however, due to the 
fact that some rural school teachers have had little or no training in Latin 
or French, which have always been optional; while they have had training 
in the scientific subjects which until recefit years were obligatory. In 
1923 there seemed to be a marked decline in the study of botany and a 
tendency to revival in Latin. Generally, also, all practical subjects in- 
cluding manual training, domestic science and, particularly, commercial 
subjects in the ordinary'schools (not the vocational schools) showed symp- 
toms of falling away, while the old academi¢ subjects more than held their 
ground.”—(Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1923. Dominion of 
Canada, Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1925.) 


: ALBERTA. 


The Superintendent of Dependent and Delinquent Children reports 
that the number of legal adoptions in the Province of -Alberta is steadily 
increasing as is also the demand for children of a certain type, to such 
degree that the Department has not at the present time any children who 
could be recommended for foster homes. In nearly all cases infants adopt- 
ed into childless homes are being adopted legally. The placing-out plan is 
being followed also with delinquent children. Most of the delinquent 
children are being placed in selected homes under supervision and unless 
there are mental conditions which are adverse, the results are proving quite 
satisfactory. 

At the end of June, there were only seven boys in the Industrial School. 
More private homes are being used for the temporary care of children. 
At one time there were as many as 60 children in the two larger Shelters. 
To@&y both these Institutions are closed, and two ordinary dwellings are in 
use as clearing houses for the children. 

The new Child Welfare Act, which will be a Consolidated Children’s 
Code, has not yet come into force, but will likely be proclaimed in the near 
future. 

Calgary.—All Calgary’s Child Welfare Week was held from April 13 
to 18 under the auspices of The Calgary Council on Child Welfare, which 
is affiliated with the Canadian Council on Child Welfare. 

A general meeting open to the public was held every afternoon. Miss 
Girling, lecturing nurse of the Provintial Health Department, gave talks 
on Child Welfare and Social Hygiene illustrated by Moving Pictures from 
the Alberta University Extension Departrfient. Others taking part in- 
cluded representative citizens directly engaged in the different sections of 
child welfare. Mrs. M. H. Conquest dealt with the work of the Junior 
Red Cross in connection with neglected and crippled children in Alberta, 
and also touched briefly on tke activities of the Red Cross in the “out- 
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~ posts.” Dr. Geraldine Oakley, of ‘the City Health Department, spoke on 


“Public Health and the Schools,” and stressed the fact that the home is 
rightly being made the unit of health, saying “It takes intelligence to man- 
age a home properly. If we are to have good homes we must have parents 
of normal mentality at the head of them. It is also essential that the 
mother stay at home and look after the children. Schools.and organiza- 
tions can only guide,along the lines of health, but the advice must be 
followed gut in the home life.” She also declared that lack of home con- 
trol is one of the big problems of the day, and urged mothers td get back 
to a saner way of living. “Teach your children sel-control, guide their 
newly-awakening faculties, into right channels, give them a clean and 
healthy outlook on life and ‘see to it that their amusements are the simple 
pleasures of the home and the playing field. See that they get plenty of ~ 
sleep.” Such was the speaker’s recipe’ for happy, purposeful youth. 

Hon. Irene Parlby, M.L.A. spoke on “The Things of the Spirit.” 
“No matter how much labor and love is given to the werk of building up 
of a well nourished and healthy body for the child, the task is a failure un- 
less equal labor is devoted to the building of the ‘things of the spirit,’ and 
in using the expression ‘things of the spirit,’ I do not mean the teaching of 
any particular creed, but the development, the growth of the child nature 
towards all the inward and spiritual graces; which have their outward and 
visible signs in friendship, consideration for others, graciousness, poise, 
sympathy, understanding, love of beauty, love of hature, of living things. 

We havé not altogether got away from the old idea that ‘the child 
is born and shapen in iniquity,’ but modern thought refuses to accept such 
an unjust and doleful idea. Rather do we think that the child is like every 
other seedling, with the potencies of perfection to be developed with prop- 
er care and guidance. The first step in this direction is to educate the 
mothers and girls who will be the mothers of the next generation, which 
is one of the greatest steps in Child Welfare and seems to be the outstand- 
ing work of this organization.” 

Mrs. Parlby went on to say that at the present time there is a strong 
tendency to seek legislation to cure every ill from which man suffers. But 
no legislation, prohibitory, protectionary or otherwise can, she stated, take 
the place of the parents in developing the potencies of perfection in their 
child. That needs continual study and loving understanding. “Love, 
beauty, truth, things of the spirit, are latent in the child when it enters the 
world, and development of these tendencies through understanding parent- 
hood, understanding schools, would do more,” declared the speaker in con- 
clusion, “to revolutionize society and bring about international peace and 
brotherhood, than all the resolutions and acts of parliament and leagues of 
Nations, that we vainly occupy ourselves with today.” 

Other speakers whose names appeared on the programme included, 
Dr. W. C. Laidlaw, Deputy Minister of Health,“Mrs. R. C. Marshall, Regent 
Provincial Chapter, 1.0.D.E., Dr. A. H. Baker, Medical Superintendent, 
Central Alberta Sanatorium, Rev. G. A. Dickson, Mrs. Annie Gale, School 
Trustee, Mrs. John Drummond, President Girl Guides’ Association, Mr. 
W. R. Reader, Superintendent of Parks, Police Magistrate Alice Jamieson, 
Dr, A. M. Scott, Superintendent of Schools, Mrs. Wm. Carson, Calgary 
Branch, League of Nations, Mrs. McClung, M.L.A., Rev. Harold Avison, 
Mrs. W. A. Geddes, Calgary Local Council of Women, Mr. F. S. Selwood, 
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Chairman Calgary School Board, Rev. Father McDonald, Miss Rolston, 
Y.W.C.A., Mr. Cecil Brown, Y.M.C.A., and Mrs. Harold Riley, President 
of the Calgary Council of Child Welfare. 


At the close of each afternoon meeting, those present were guests of 
the Calgary Council and refreshments were served. 


Through the courtesy of the Herald and Mr. W. W. Grant, Child 
Welfare Talks were broadcast every evening during the week. 


Saturday morning, April 18th, two films were shown, “A Trip 
Through Health Land” and “David Copperfield,’ and on May 9th, the 
Health Film was re-shown with another film “Oliver Twist.” Every child _ 
in Calgary was invited to be the guests of the Calgary Council on these 
occasions, and it was estimated that 2,500 children enjoyed these three 
educational plays. 

Commenting on the achievements of the week, Mrs. Riley, the Presi- 
dent, stated, “By far the most outstanding feature of Child Welfare Week 
was the keen interest shown by children as well as mothers in matters per- 
taining to the welfare of the child. Parents are eager for knowledge and 
are looking to leaders and specialists for educational direction. 

“The week just past is the most successful ever held in the city by 
this association both in attendance and educational instruction. More than 
2,000 mothers and children attended. Moreover it was a noticeable fact 
that although some attended regularly, there were also many new faces 
each day. The week has been wide reaching in its effect.”—-(From corres- 
pondence and press reports.) 

Edmonton.—The Edmonton Journal of July 11th, 1925, contains an in- 
teresting account by Judge Emily F. Murphy, of the work of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta Out-Patient Clinic at Edmonton. 

At certain hours of the day, this clini¢ is open for the treatment of 
medical and surgical cases; obstetrics and diseases of women; for affec- 

tions of the eye, ear, nose and throat; diseases of the skin, orthopaedics, 
' venereal infection, nervous disorders, and diseases of children. 

Under the direction of the Director of Social Service, the primary 
history of each patient is taken, this being now accounted one of the funda- 
mental principles of public health work. Here also the follow-up work is 
done, to see if the patients who have applied for treatment require relief 
in the way of food or clothing. Judge Murphy states that in all respects 
this follow-up system is eminently creditable. 

Concerning child welfare, diet slips for children are handed out ; also, 
pre-natal care nee both at the clinic and in the homes. This is followed 
up by post-natal care, the mother bringing the baby when a month old to 
be weighed, measured and examined, and if there are any defects, these are 
corrected if possible. 

“The importance of this.work—anyone can see for herself—can hardly 
be over-estimated, when we consider that one-quarter of the total deaths 
in infants occur in the first month of life. This appalling ratio is not entire- 
ly due to ignorance—to what has been described as ‘misinformation piled 
on lack of any’—but rather to \the large number of mothers who, for the 
most part, are neglected at this period,” says Judge Murphy, and comment- 
ing on the fact that so many mothers in this northern land were quite un- 
able to nurse their babies, states further, “It would be a wonderful thing 
if every woman’s club in Alberta decided to study these things for awhile— 
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there is nothing of more importance—and to attack the causes with well- 

shortened weapons instead of long-range and rather desultory bombard- 

ment.” 

"9 There is also the clinic itself where physicians and surgeons give of 
h their good work without money and without price so that no disability may 
| remain unremedied, or illness untreated, merely because of poverty. From 

\f here also cases may be referred, if necessary, to the diagnostic clinic at the 

University to be treated until cured, or tubercular patients may be sent to 
the Bowness Sanitarium at Calgary. This newly-established clinic is help- 
ing to solve many problems arising from the very numerous cases handed 
over to it by the city and provincial police. 

Quoting the words of the officer in charge here, Judge Murphy states, 
“There is no doubt of it, Miss Gould is right, when she says that presently 
where health is concerned, there will be no such a thing as that so-called 
“lower classes” —no “non-effectives”—for everything that knowledge, prac- 
tical experience, research and common sense can do, is now available to the 

(| poor. That their financial conditions are bound to improve thereby is also 

9 palpable, for it has been found that at least 33 p.c. of the distress known to 
charitable societies is due to the sick, the crippled, and the sub-normal.” 

The clinic also co-operates with the public school authorities in the 
matter of correcting defects found among school-children. 

Judge Murphy concludes her article with a strong plea for the estab- 
d ne of a dispensary to obviate certain difficulties in having orders 
$s filled. 

A With reference to the venereal disease clinic, which is in the same 

. building, during the past year 969 cases were treated, 6 of whom were 
children. In addition the doctor in charge here examined 690 persons in the 
provincial jail, treating 89 of these. In the jails, the incidence shows that 
70 p.c. of the women admitted require treatment, and 10 p.c. of the men. 
The large incidence of women throws some light on the high ratio of in- 
fant mortality referred to above. 

To quote Judge Murphy: “All persons are registered under numbers 
instead of names. On the whole, these persons are fairly amenable to 
treatment so that the incidénce is gradually decreasing. It is gratifying to 
be able to record this fact because of the hostility shown by a few un- 

, centered persons who thought they saw in these governmental regulations 

: io a fearsome plot against the souls and safety of the populace. We are 

" gratified, too, because apart from the laws of God or man, we hold it a 

law of nature that the girl-child-who is the basic material of the race must 

not be permitted to decay from any cause whatever. 

“Yes, we are going to insist on public health just as we insist on pub- 
lic education. The human organism does not consume its own smoke. 
Others consume it, too. Since this has been recognized, disease has great- 
ly diminished, and there is a steady progress to better health.” 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. | 


Women’s Institutes—Public Health and Child Welfare Report, 1924 
and Crippled Children’s Hospital Association Report (Summarized). 

The compulsory medical examination of all school children, which be- 
came active in 1911, is being carried on throughout the Province. The 
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medical inspection in 17 rural districts is assisted by a school nurse who 
also does follow-up work. The medical inspection of the rural schools 
costs the ratepayers of the province $12,687.25 during the year ending June 
30, 1924. In the unorganized districts and the municipalities, not including 
the cities, 39,362 pupils were examined : 


1,743 country schildren were suffering from malnutrition. 
351 were mentally deficient. 
2,331 had defective vision. 
318 had defective hearing. 
1,738 had defective nasal breathing. 
3,677 had goitre. 
10,093 had decayed teeth. 
2,495 had adenoids. 
7,569 had enlarged tonsils. 
2,424 had enlarged glands. 


The Provincial Department of Health assists financially in any district 
where a public health-nurse is required. The following school report from 
Vernon, where the Women’s Institute was responsible for establishing and 
maintaining a nurse, shows what this means to physically defective chil- 
dren. 


52 children had defecive eye sight; 25 had their sight corrected by 
glasses. 

45 had enlarged tonsils; 18 benefitted by treatment. 

160 had defective teeth, and 150 had their teeth corrected. 


With the assistance and advice .of the Provincial Department of 
Health, Women’s Institutes are supporting a dental clinic in the Cowichan 
district, at Sayward, in the Kootenay district, and Agassiz is requesting 
one, while other districts are making the preliminary survey and lining 
up for this work. 


The outstanding accomplishment of the Institutes in Child Welfare 
Work jn 1924 is the progress of the Crippled Children’s Fund, the money 
received from the Institutes amounting to $2,434.95, of this $2,000 and an 
additional $1,000 since received is being set aside as a nueleus of a fund 
for an orthopedic hospital in Vancouver and a Solarium on Vancouver 
Island. In all 41 cases have been treated, the majority of these having been 
greatly benefitted. By June, 1925, nine new cases had been received. Some 
children from being helpless cripples have been restored to normal health 
and will look forward to a future of activity and self-support. As the in- 
terest has increased there has ‘been a corresponding inerease #n the mem- 
bership until at the end of 1924 application is being made for incorpora- 
tion, giving due credit to the Women’s Institutes, who had the honour of 
initiating this movement, which will result in world-wide fame for the 
Institutes of British Columbia. 

Further progress in Child Welfare Work in British Columbia is re- 
ported in the appointment of Mr. Thomas Menzies, as Superintendent of 
Neglected Children with offices at Victoria. Mr. David B. Brankin, who 
formerly held this position, is now devoting his whole time,to the duties of 
Superintendent of the Provincial Industrial School for Boys at Port 
Coquitlam. 
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The Solarium.—Child Welfare is receiving a great impetus in the 
Province of British Columbia through the organization of the Women’s 
Institutes and others deeply intgrested in this matter. An organization is 
formed which is fully convinced that it can render a distinct and profit- 
able service to humanity in this part of the world by embarking upon a 
policy to establish on Vancouver Island an open air and sunlight home 
for the prevention of childhood diseases and the cure or alleviation of 
crippled children. The institution is called a Solarium, and is considered 
an essential complement to an orthopaedic hospital. 


The sponsors of the movement ask if it is not possible for the women 
of this.Province to donate one dollar each to this noble work. : 


Patron: Hon. E. D. Barrow, Minister of Agriculture; Mrs. Moss, 
O.B.E., Cowichan Station, Chairman; Dr. C. Wace, Secretary, and Mrs. 
W. Peden, Treasurer. 

A very strong General Committee has been formed, which augurs well 
for the success of this Institution. . 

The two chief factors involved in the proper care.of child life are 
first, humanitarian, and second, economic. Thousands of children are 
born under adverse circumstances, and these unfortunates have a just claim 
upon the healthy. The first principles of humanity demand recognition and 
satisfaction of that claim. The preservation of the Human asset, upon 
which agency all progress depends, is a fundamental essential in sound | 
economics. Thus are the two factors of humanitarianism and materialism 
bound up m this proposal to give the crippled children of Western Canada 
the chance to recover their health in surroundings which modern scien- 


, tific research declares to be ideal—the chance, in fact, to which they are 


entitled. 

- The treatment to which it is proposed to subject these unfortunate 
youngsters is known in the scientific realm as heliotherapy. To the lay 
mind it is known as the sun treatment. Heliotherapy or the sun cure, is 
not new in the sense of a recent discovery, or new to this continent. Its 
pioneer was Dr. A. Rollier who opened the first clinic for the systematized 
heliotherapy of tuberculosis at Leysin, in Switzerland, in 1903. This dis- 
tinguished medico’s work was intended—and it has been eminently success- 
ful—to develop the treatment of tubercular.disease of bones and joints, by 
other means than that of surgical operation. In the old days the treatment 
of a tubercular joint was often by operation after operation, and the best 
result that could be hoped for in the majority of cases was a stiff joint. 
Rollier set out to change this by dropping the idea of the knife in all those 
cases where there was a fighting chance of restoring the victim to normal 
health without mutilation... He succeeded in a remarkable fashion, and 
many of the most distinguished members of the medical profession in both 
Old and New Worlds now acclaim heliotherapy, when correctly under- 
stood and applied, as easily capable of fulfilling the highest-demands of 
orthopaedics and conservative surgery. ; 

The chief advantage of the non-operative method will be immediately 
apparent to the layman. It means the avoidance of mutilation, the reten- 
tion of articular function to a large extent, while the body recovers its 
cwn natural and harmonious outlines. 

An economic interjection suggésts itself here. Should this oppor- 
tunity to be restored and kept whole and healthy be reserved for the 
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rich? Should it be necessary for the working man in British Columbia, 
or Alberta, or Manitoba, to borrow money in order that his unfortunate 
offspring may go to the J. N. Adam Memorial Hospital in Buffalo, to Switz- 
erland, to Great Britain, for treatment which can be given in the favored 
climes of Vancouver Island? The women of this Province, by contribut- 
ing one dollar apiece can give the little crippled children of Western Cana- 
da a chance to get well in the sun, and under climatic conditions which sur- 
pass those obtaining where institutions of a like character are carrying on 
a highly successful heliotherapy. Sunshine and rainfall records, together 
with other meteorological data, have been studied by experts and Van- 
couver Island is acclaimed as the ideal’ spot for the Western Canadian 
Solarium. 


Dr. Wace, in substance, says, “That there are in British Columbia and 
in Western Canada a considerable number of old infantile paralysis cases 
and other active and quiescent tubercular cases with deformities, I am very 
sure, and to these we must add a certain number of congenital and post- 
natal deformities. 


In dealing with these cases we require the maximum of sunlight and 
pure air in an equable climate. The average hours of bright Sunshine in 
Victoria over a nine-year period was 2,157 hours in the year. The four 
winter months, or 120 days, give a total of 301 hours of bright sunshine. 
The purity of the air, away from the smoke of houses and factories, no 
one, I think, will deny. 

No expensive building or hospital equipment is necessary ; no operating 
rooms or X+Ray apparatus, our existing hospitals can take care of these; 
all operative work, all nursing of acute illness, would be cared for by'them, , 
and better cared for, in a big hospital with its full equipment. 

First, a suitable site, chosen with an eye to future needs. This land 
must fulfill certain conditions. It must be as sunny as possible and more 
especially must be exposed to the early morning sun, for it is in the early 
morning hours that the violet and ultra-violet rays of the sun are more 
powerful, the atmosphere more clear, and the heat of the sun not marked. 
An east exposure therefore is good. It must be far enough away from 
town to avoid any smoke or dust in the atmosphere. It must be sheltered 
from prevalent strong winds. It must be near the sea, preferably with a 
good beach, and the warmer the water the better. The soil, by preference, 
sand or gravel, and free from mists. The rainfall must be moderate. 

The nursing would not be a big problem as there would be no acute 
illness to handle. 

The buildings necessary would not be expensive in construction. At 
Sir Robert Jones’ Hospital at Owestry, the wards are similar to arm huts, 
with one side cut completely away. You must remember that when child- 
ren are once accustomed to free exposure of the body to the air they are 
little affected by cold, as is shown by Dr. Rollier’s experience at Leysin, 
whete the children have their lessons sitting naked at desks in the snow 
and sun. 

It is hoped that the necessary funds will soon be available, for the 
erection of the first unit, as a suitable site has been selected on Vancouver 
Island, meeting the conditions as have already been referred to. 

The Children’s Aid Society on Wall Street, Vancouver, has completed 
a fireproof cottage to take care of the*babies that are sent to that Institu- 
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tion. This cottage is the first of several which the Board hopes to erect 
in the near future for the accommodation of all the children, as the home 
in which they now live is of wooden structure and lacks many of the con= 
veniences of modern building. The Children’s Aid Society of the Catholic 
Archdiocese of Vancouver is engaged at the present time in the erection 
of a new home in Burnaby. The building is now in the last stages of com- 
pletion and will soon be ready for occupation. It is two stories in height 
with full concrete basement, having a frontage of 98 feet by 50 feet in 
depth. This home is badly needed for the accommodation of the children 
that are committed to the Society and will prove a very valuable asset to 
the work.—(Report of the Superintendent of Neglected Children.) 


MANITOBA. 


Report of the Provincial Board of Health, 1924 (Summarized): Public 
Health Nursing Department. 


Health Inspection in the Schools. 


Total number of children examined 
Number of children found with defects 


Classification of Defects: 
Defective Vision 
Defective Hearing 
Unsound Teeth 
Suspected Diseased or Enlarged Tonsils 
Nasal Obstruction 
Condition of Deformity 
Symptoms of Eye Disease 


Symptoms of Enlarged Thyroid 

Symptoms of Malnutrition 

Symptoms of Nervous Disorders 

Pediculosis 

Suspected Skin Disease 

Symptoms of other conditions 

Number of children not vaccinated 

Number of Classroom inspections 

Number of children re-inspected for suspected communicable 
disease and Pediculosis 

Number of First Aid Treatments given to children 


Exclusions. 


Suspected Communicable Disease 
Suspected Pediculosis 

Suspected Tuberculosis 

Suspected Contagious Skin Conditions 
Suspected Contagious Eye Condition 
For other causes 





School Children Referred to: 
Private physicians 
Clinics 
Health Officer 
Dentist 
Hospital 


Defects Known to Have Been Corrected: 


Glasses fitted 
Glasses refitted 
Tonsil operations 
Adenoid operations 
Dental Treatment 
Surgical treatment 
Medical treatment 


Health Education in the Schools. 


Number of Classroom Health Talks given 
Number of Little Mothers’ Leagues and First Aid Courses carried 

on during the year 1924 
Total number of Little Mothers’ League Classes held 
Total attendance at Little Mothers’ League Classes 
Total Number of First Aid Classes held 
Total Attendance at First Aid Classes 

Nutrition Classes have been conducted in four communities, as an en- 
deavor to improve the general health of the children found to be sander- 
weight. 
Number of Nutrition Classes held 48 
Number of Attendance at Nutrition Classes 

Facilities for weighing children are gradually increasing, thereby pro- 
viding a valuable means in checking up the health of the children. 
Number of Classes of Pupils weighed 153 
Number of Individual Children weighed 

Seven special lessons were given with excellent results to a child found 
to be suffering from a speech defect. 


The Health Crusade. 


Intrest in this form of Health.Education has been steadily maintained 
throughout the year. Many reports have been received from rural teach- 
ers_testifying to the good results that have accrued to the scholars through 
persistent carrying out of the simple rules that are embodied in the Health 
Crusade Teaching. 

School Health Education is gradually taking its rightful place in the 
school programme by co-relation with the regular subjects for study and 
practice. 

The responsibility and enthusiasm felt by the teachers in their efforts 
to promate healthful school surroundings and health habits in the child- 
ren, cannot fail to bear results, even under the most trying conditions. 
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Health Poster Competition. 


To encourage the health educational activities in the schools, a health 
poster competition was held early in the year. 


Three hundred and twenty-six posters were received, which made a 
very effective exhibit of school health work at the Manitoba Teachers’ 
Convention held at the Royal Alexandra Hotel, during Easter Week. 


Visitors were amazed at the excellent results of the children’s ideas along 
health lines. 


Demonstrations. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs are showing an increased interest in health 
subjects for their team demonstrations. 

Through the patronage of the Manitoba Dental Association, a team of 
girls from Warr€n demonstrated “Dental Care”, under the leadership of 
the public health nurse in their district. 

Other team demonstrations in “Home Nursing, Child Care,” etc., were 
encouraged by the Extension Service of the Agricultural Department. 

The value of such demonstrations lies in the fact that they are an ex- 
cellent means of arousing interest in health measures. 

Poster Exhibits and First Aid Competitions have also been held at 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Fairs with considerable success. Continued effort 
along these lines will have a far-reaching effect. 


Other Work in Connection with Schools. 


Assisted Physicians with vaccination of pupils 

Throats swabbed to detect and prevent the spread of Diphtheria... 1,101 
Assisted in the work of establishing Hot Lunches, and in obtaining 

improved Sanitary Conditions in Schools. 


Report of Dental Clinics. 


The permanent Dental Clinics in Brandon and Portage la Prairie con- 
tinue to perform a very valuable service to their cities. 

Temporary Dental Clinics were organized in eight Municipalities, with 
the financial assistance of the Women’s Institutes, United Farm Women, 
and the Red Cross Society. : 


Total Number of Dental Clinics held ...... 145 
Total Number of Attendance at Dental Clinics 626 
Total Number of Treatments 154 
ae wee OE AINE oo sci tegen nan 719 
Total Number of Fillings 592 
Total Number of Completed Cases 402 


A very successful Tonsil and Adenoid Clinic was held in Roblin. 
Twenty-seven children received treatment and care in the improvised hos- 
pital at the Child Welfare Station, situated in the Roblin Consolidated 
School. 


Surveys. 


Assistance has been given in the carrying on of Special Surveys of 
physical and mental defects of school children. 
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In Oakland Municipality a survey of the health condition of the school 
children was undertaken by the health officer and two public health nurses, 
under the auspices of the Canadian Tuberculosis Association. 

Number of Schools Inspected 13 
Number of Children Examined 273 
222 
188 


Defective Vision 
Defective Hearing 
Unsound Teeth 
Diseased or Enlarged Tonsils .................... ais Sola eet cakes ceaiaacseeaeaeten ates 
Nasal Obstruction 
Symptoms of Eye Disease 
Symptoms of Malnutrition 
Symptoms of Ear Disease 
Symptoms 
Symptoms of Pediculosis 
Symptoms of Skin Conditions ......0.....2.......-....--- S iasicetitioadbidhigeelieceia chee 
Symptoms of Other Conditions 
Number of Health Talks Given 
The survey was made under adverse conditions, but demonstrated 
clearly the need for improved sanitary conditions of the rural schools, 
health inspections of school children and health instruction of school 
children. 


Instruction and Inspection at Camps and Children’s Institutions. 


A number of Canadian Girls in Training and Tuxis Groups have re- 
ceived health instruction. Health supervision of two C.G.I.T. Camps was 
undertaken by public health nurses. 

At the request of the MacLean Mission and Camp Morton, inspections 
were made and swabs taken of 698 children who were going to Fresh Air 
Camps. 

Health Inspection and Instruction has been carried on at Portage la 
Prairie Industrial Training School and Knowles Boys’ Home, Winnipeg. 


Work Carried on in the Community. 


Total Number of Home Visits made for the purpose of giving 
Health Instruction and Demonstration 


Classification of Service Rendered in Home Visiting: 


In prenatal and postnatal care 

In infant welfare 

In care of children of preschool age 

In care of school children 

In care and prevention of communicable disease 

In Social Service work 

To Mothers’ Allowance Families 

Miscellaneous Visits 

TP CUOOI- VERS onus inn eta ene livesets binant ates 
Visits of co-operation 





Total number of cases of suspected communicable diseases reported 
by Public Health Nurses 


In response to a call from the Red Cross Society in February, a nurse 
was sent to Grahamdale to help the resident nurse check a threatened 
epidemic of diphtheria. 

Homes were visited and antitoxin administered to families within a 
fadius of 40 miles. In the schools, children were inspected and swabbed. 
There is no resident doctor in this district, but medical assistance was ob- 
tained from Ericksdale and Winnipeg. 


Child Welfare Stations. 


Number of Child Welfare Stations in operation, 1923 
Number of Child Welfare Stations closed during the year 1924.... 
Number of Child Welfare Stations opened during the year 1924 
Total number of Child Welfare Stations now operating 


Report of Work in Connection with Child Welfare Stations: 


Health Conferences Held 
Attendance at Health Conferences 
First Aid Treatments given at Welfare Stations 


Special Summer Health Conference. 


Child Health Conferences have been held under the auspices of the 
Women’s Institutes, Agricultural Societies, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, 
Women’s Branch of the Manitoba Grain Growers Association, United 
Farm Women of Manitoba and other agencies. 

Child Health Conferences. were held at the following places during the 
year: Brandon, Birtle, Boissevain, Deloraine, Dauphin, Dominion City, 
Emerson, East Kildonan, Gladstone, Gilbert Plains, Headingly, Killarney, 
Miami, Morris, Minnedosa, Neepawa, Pilot Mound, Portage la Prairie, 
Roblin, Shoal Lake, Selkirk (West), Virden, Warren, Woodlands, Winni- 
peg, Toc H, Board of Trade Building. 

Total number of Health Conferences held 
Total number of children examined 
Of this number, those found with defects 


Classification of Defects Found: 


Orthopedic Defects .....: Sincpncetadniaasetnatitinrind imiieerdioepaiaeeiaamall 
Nutritional Defects 


Hernia 

Skin Diseases 

Unhealthy Tonsils 

Nasal Obstruction 

Other Defects 

Requiring Immediate Medical or Surgical Treatment 
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Supervision of Maternity Homes, Boarding Homes for Children 
and Day Nurseries in Manitoba. 


Boarding Homes for Children: 


Number of Boarding Home Permits Granted —.0000000..0..0eccteeeeeeeeee 37 


Number of Boarding Home Permits Rejected ~...2..22.200.0..0..ececeeseeeee 10 
Number of Visits made to Boarding Homes .....0...20..0....0..0.c.-cesesee0e 496 


‘Day Nurseries for Children: 
Number of Visits made to Day Nurseries -.0.0..0.0..0..0.0.2...c.scssseseeceseeeeee 3 


Maternity Homes: 


Number of Maternity Home Permits Granted ~.....02.002202.00.0..0.0020-+- 17 
Number of Maternity Home Permits Rejected or Cancelled............ 1 
Number of Visits made to Maternity Homes ........0220020...2....2ccc000-0-- 64 
Number of cases referred from Social Agencies ................2-..--.:0-00-0+-+- 18 
Number of cases referred to Social Agencies —......0...............c0:-2sece00-= 21 
IRIE GU i a ee ned tcnlag a Ml 56 
enn ts NUN UII acing ciscicescnonaiinesrnranrdceoedtatihimenindgkciacnithdnomdianeon 220 
POMNEE <0 WEBIES OE COMIOTIEIOIL nea sisson ccc bccanihenvgenensnnetenneovons 86 
RE TE WOE I iii hssiiecnsedbt gate citennincidensds 649 


New publications compiled and printed during the year: “Advice to 
Parents and Teachers in the Prevention, Care and Control of Communic- 
able Diseases ;” “Organization and Functions of the Provincial Board of 
Health.” 

The Manitoba Baby Book and Prenatal Supplement continues to be in 
great demand. About 6,000 copies were supplied to mothers by the 
Nurses, and 751 copies were sent from headquarters at the request of moth- 
ers in districts where nurses are not stationed.” 


Orders-in-Council have been passed at Ottawa proclaiming the Juven- 
ile Delinquents’ Act for the entire Province of Manitoba. This means that 
the Juvenile Delinquents’ Act, 1908, instead of being applicable only in the 
Eastern Judicial District and the Dauphin Judicial District, will be made 
applicable to the other four Districts. Action is now under way by the 
Manitoba Government looking to provision for the additional area. 

The second Order-in-Council affects the age, raising the juvenile age 
in Manitoba to 18 years. 


Winnipeg.—(Report of the Bureau of Child, Hygiene, 1924, summar- 
ized). As far as infant welfare is concerned, the year was the record one 
to date, the infant mortality rate being 67.8 per 1,000 live births, or 12.0 
points below the rate for 1923, which previously was the second lowest 
rate. This is a highly satisfactory showing and one which did not seem 
attainable even five years ago. 

In addition to the extreme range of temperature (commonly over 120 
degrees), Winnipeg has to deal with an exceedingly mixed population, the 
foreign-born members of which require to be taught the rudiments of 
Canadian ideas on infant welfare, which often are in direct opposition to 
their instincts and traditions. On the other hand, Winnipeg has not to 
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contend with the problem of large numbers of mothers working in factories 
or with extensive districts of congested tenements, both of which conditions 
‘ are unfavourable to low infant mortality rates. 


( . To appreciate the work that has been done in Winnipeg during the 
past twelve years along the lines of infant care, it is necessary to consider 

c} the former records. . 
The years 1910 to 1912, before any extensive infant welfare work was 
inaugurated, averaged 181 infant deaths per 1,000 live births, with a peak of 
207 in 1912. In this latter year, 1,006 infants died within a year of birth; 
in 1924, such deaths numbered 323, givihg a rate of 67.8. This reduction 
is, on the surface, very satisfactory, and the present infant mortality rate 
places Winnipeg in the front rank of cities of its size. Yet, on analyzing 
the ages of infants at death and the causes of death, an unsatisfactory fea- 
ture of the situation is revealed. To illustrate the change which has taken 
place in Winnipeg’s infant mortality, and to emphasize the unsatisfactory 
- feature of the situation, a comparison is made of the best year’s record, 

| GQ) 1924, with the worst year, 1912. 


Infant Deaths per 1,000 Live Births (Under 1 Year of Age).- 
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Se Re ih ainincerniasescnsnatcoratlnniseansinias hidaieicesitaradaiakeiaaden ia mail Rate 207 
RID FI eicsiAijecacscitichceetendncinesinchs scsi stg tiaila cella diag alae omcdls ™ 68 
Ty The infant deaths for 1912 and 1924 were divided into two groups, 


those aged (a) eight days to twelve months, and (b) one to seven days. 
All, age periods in 1924 of group (a) show large decreases, the total of 
which is 132 per 1,000 live births, as shown in the table, giving a reduction 
of 78 per cent. 
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Infant Deaths per 1,000 Live Births. 


(a) Over One Week of Age. ‘(b) One to Seven Days of Age. 
EOE | hcticcanccdvenatieiaas PR TI sopsipeccinicancecneitaneailsesb Rate 39 
SIDE -vaanish- tind ectiatuaneabeiiade Rate 3% ...... Thenidansacieiiseitenliianhiied Rate 32 


Also, it is shown that there has been a decrease of only seven points 
in deaths of infants in the first week of life, giving a reduction of 18 per 
cent. 

The deaths of infants within a week of birth are due to causes over 

é which the city has at present little control, but in cities where pre-natal 
care has been vigorously undertaken, a notable reduction has taken place 
in deaths from prematurity, congenital debility, and other diseases peculiar 
to early infancy. 

The Winnipeg General Hospital has been operating a pre-natal clinic 
sifice 1921 and its success has been most marked. The average mortality 
rate for infants under two weeks of age for the City during 1921 to 1924 
was 36 deaths per 1,000 live births, whereas the reports of the hospital 
clinic show that out of 977 live births recorded from January, 1921 to 
August, 1924 (the hospital year was changed in 1923), there were but 13 
deaths of infants within two weeks of birth, giving a rate of 13, or approxi- 
mately one-third that of the average rate for the City over the correspond- 
ing years. 

This is striking testimony as to what can be accomplished through 
pre-natal care, but the problem of the nurses is to get in touch with young 
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mothers to ‘advise them to consult their physician as early as possible and 
yw undergo complete physical examination and treatment whenever necessary. 
Nearly 30 per cent of Winnipeg births are first children, and many mothers pret 
do not consult their physician until it is too late to remedy wrong condi- , 
tions. Numerous factors, of course, enter into this question, but the fact 
remains that wherever intensive pre-natal work has been carried out, the 


early infant deaths have been greatly reduced. mg 
Causes of Infant Deaths—(per 1,000 Live Births). 
Year Digestive Respiratory Early Infancy All Other 
System System and Malformations Diseases 
1912 Rate 82 30 52 43 
1923 Rate 13 10 41 16 
1924 Rate - 6 11 37 13 


One of the most interesting reductions in the classification, “All other 
Diseases” is deaths from congenital syphilis. In 1921 there were 34 such 
deaths ; in 1924, one. In the three years 1911-12-13, there were 100 deaths 
of infants under one year from syphilis; in the three years 1922-23-24, 
there were 8. 

Maternal Mortality.—In the past 15 years 490 mothers have died from th 
puerperal causes in the City, giving an average rate of 6.1 per 1,000 live \y 
births, with a peak of 9.1 in 1914-and a low rate of 3.5 in 1921. This aver- 
age rate is high compared with British rates, and the matter is worthy of 3 
investigation. ay 

The nurses constantly urge young mothers to consult their physicians " 

_early, but, as before mentioned, the staff do not come in contact with a 
large proportion of mothers until the child is born, and to remedy this 
situation a publicity campaign is necessary through-all nursing agencies, 
hospital clinics and health columns in the newspapers. 

Since 1905 the puerperal deaths in England and Wales have averaged 
3.8 per 1,000 live births and this in spite of the fact that about two-thirds 
of the births are attended by midwives. Winnipeg’s peak rates, in 1914 of 
9.1 and in 1920 of 8.7 puerperal deaths per 1,000 live births, indicate a seri- ~ 
ous problem as the women dying from these causes are in the prime of 
life and the majority of such deaths are preventable if the expectant mother 6: 
takes, or is given, the necessary care. . 

Infant Mortality According to Nationality of Mother.—The rates for 
each nationality show satisfactory reductions, the Scandinavian rate again 
having fallen into line with British and Canadian rates. The Scandinavian 
rate has shown wider fluctuations than that of any other nationality, drop- 
ping from 116 in 1913 to 46 in 1916, and then rising to 135 in 1922 in spite 
of the decreasing rates of other nationalities. 

- Babies’ Clinics—There were 533 new cases recorded against 740 for 
1923. The attendance totalled 5,558 against 5,860 for 1923. The improved 

‘situation in infant welfare is given as the reason for the decline in the 
clinic attendance as compared with previous years. 

Milk Dispensary.—Feedings are supplied only to sick babies requiring 
special feedings, or in cases where the mother is unable to prepare the feed- 
ings herself. There were 29,692 feedings prepared, against 31,503 in 1923, 
and 28,586 in 1922. The daily feedings averaged 81. Paid feedings num- 
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bered 12,238 for which $1,667.65 was received, an average of 13.6 cents 
per feeding. The charges vary from 10 to 25 cents a day. Free feedings 
numbered 9,575 against-9,739 in 1923. Feedings dispensed for the Child- 
ren’s Hospital numbered 7,879. Numerous feedings for private patients of 
physicians were prepared as in previous years and it is gratifying to report 
an increased use of the milk dispensary in this connection. 

Child Welfare Nurses.—The nursing staff consists of fourteen mém- 
bers. Visits to infants at home numbered 43,794, against 42,555 in 1923. 
Of the 3,699 births to resident mothers, the nurses visited 3,107, or 84 per 
cent. This is the highest percentage of births visited in any year and was 
made possible by an extra effort on the part of the nurses in District 111, 
the largest district, to visit as-large a number of babies as possible, as the 
mortality rates for these sections were higher than they.should have been. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. — 


The Public Health Nursing Service reports steady progress in health 
work under the direction of the Public Health and the Victorian Order of 
Nurses. 

This spring the people of the province were given a “reminder” of.the 
continual need of this work in the form of a lecture tour, which was under 
the direction of the Department of Health. This tour was undertaken 
primarily to form Health Councils in each community—comprising Child 
Weifare, Social Hygiene and the Anti-Tuberculosis movement. Although 
the people showed considerable interest and enthusiasm, there was always 
the stumbling block of lack of financial support in order to put trained 
workers in the outlying districts. It is hoped that with an improved finan- 
cial outlook for the province, this work will receive the necessary funds to 
carry on. 

The travelling Tuberculosis diagnostician, Dr. G. J. Wherrett, is hold- 
ing a series of surveys of school children to determine the incidence of tu- 
berculosis in this group. 

During the school vacation, tonsil and adenoid clinics will be held in 
localities where the services of a surgeon cannot be obtained and in especi- 
ally poor districts. 

Reports from school nurses throughout the province show a decidedly 
improved general condition of the school child, which is greatly to the 
credit of the system of full time medical school inspectors in operation 
throughout the province. 

Infant mortality, especially in the northern section of the province re- 
mains high, and no doubt will be until the people learn that money spent 
in the support of county nurses is the best kind of insurance in which they 
can possibly invest. In all cities and towns where Public Health or Vic- 
torian Order nurses are employed, the usual Well Baby Clinics and system 
of follow-up work are in operation with good attendance. 

This summer the Public Health Nurse in the town of Carhpbellton is 
making an intensive drive against the high infant mortality of that place, 
and unusual results are hoped for here. 

One summer camp, known as “The Lady Byng Camp for Delicate 
Children,” located at Fairvale about fifteen miles from Saint John, is in op- 
eration during school vacation. This camp is run entirely on voluntary 
subscription and gifts in kind. Very gratifying results have been obtained 
and it is regretted that not more than 26 children can be accommodated at 
one time, 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 





The Report of the Department of Public Health of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, for the year ending September 30, 1924 gives the following 


summary of activities of the Public Health Nurses working under the 
supervision of the Department of Public Health (in the Counties) and of 


ae Ib de, 


the School Nurses working under the direction of the Local Educational 


Authorities (in the towns and cities). 


Counties 

Class Rooms Inspected ..............:.........0....... 897 
No. of Pupils Examined ...................0.02......... 20,911. 
No. of Pupils Examined Ist Time ................ 4,654 
No. of Pupils Unvaccinated ~......000220020022..... 3,199 
Defects :— ° 

NE NN Sitesi crontab eaxoubbones 9,695 

me OF. SOMONE 60 ‘4,116 

NN oe Nn 2,785 

Defective Vision ....... PYccalitdiienedokocenat 1,869 

Scalp Disease .....:...: BN ee 1,092 

Be KRUG an. oN coscteccecdeeccrsere 701 

ge 5 A aa ee oo 631 

Detective Elearing .........:..005cci.....i. 195 

NII Sccvc hie ee ke Oe, 138 
rd a sakes 21,223 
BR IN IN oie i css sc saceincap vnasvccn 12,370 
Pupils with Defects excl. Teeth .................. 7,109 
Pupils Treated since last inspection .......... 3,965 
General Activities :— 

Notifications to Parents .......................- 15,211 

<i et 1,053 

EE SRPMIY BIPIIIG vg einnciteieDDaiiaieecpneese 610 
Home Visits :— 

a 840 

Child Welfare Work ......................0.5-.0. 685 
Calendar Year 1922. Urban Rural 

General Death Rate ............ 13.72 12.04 

ENE TONG cecil ec ckccceese 5,779 6,914 

Deaths under 1 yeart.............. 712 

Infant Mortality Rate .......... 123.2 


Towns and Cities 


1,746 \ 
21,520 
3,613 
346 


9,520 

1,794 

3,000 | 

iw © 
700 


221 | 
287 


251 
24 
17,206. 
6,812 a 


1,125 it 
4/215 so 





3,295 
1,245 
145 


1,519 
195 


Province 
12.75 
12,693 
1,239 
97.6 





Report of the Superintendent of Neglected and Delinquent Children, 
Province of Nova Scotia, for the year ending September 30th, 1924. 


(Summarized. ) 


, Total for the Whole Province—Neglected Children. 


Societies and Superintendent. 





1—No. of children delivered to care of Societies and Superintendent 


am iina Cite BOE oor ccc eeingoivete 
2—No. of children placed in foster homes during the year 


3—No. of children returned to parents or guardians 


4—No. of children removed from foster homes .................. 
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5—No. of children on Sept. 30, 1924 in “temporary homes or shel- 


ters” whose maintenance is paid for by the Porvince or 
RIN athens siessiissncsisscncgigvesavinihchecghnacmmeabe tno 198 


6—No. of children on Sept. 30, 1924 in “temporary homes or shel- 


ters” whose maintenance is paid for through other sources 
than those in 5 oe 


Statistics for the four Reformatory Institutions, The Halifax Indus- 
trial School for Protestant Boys; the Maritime Home for Girls for Protes- 
tant girls; St. Patrick’s Home for Roman Catholic Boys; and the Monastery 
of the Good Shepherd for Roman Catholic Girls, show a total of 315 in- 
mates, at September 30, 1924, and also 122 adults in the Monastery of the 
Good Shepherd, which has two distinct divisions, one for females over 16 
years and one for girls under the age of 16 years. 

Of this total number 145, of which 8 were adults, were committed for 
criminal offences other than truancy, 15 were committed for truancy; 25 
of the total number were committed by the Supt. of Neglected and Delin- 


quent Children, 51 by the Children’s Aid Societies, and 18 by the Indian 
Superintendent. 


Excellent reports are given from the Children’s Homes and Shelters, 
and it is stated that there is decided improvement in all of these Homes 
and Shelters from year to year: 


Juvenile Courts. 


Halifax County-of Pictou 

Total number of delinquents before Court.... 243 65 

Ob ha biretrnigienctinantacacetn ikem 228 64 . 

IN Sips taeotintbetinivccdeghinst uae fapeeuathionsaiias 15 1 
Offences Charged :-— 

MIT citiarccec sis nas basen they nia angisaeaclaaoeinha rsa + 

TRI ssh hia). pacaathon nsdianiodetcalionaniatindaans 633 30 

i ag SOE tes adie ag Sag acl dasa 58 2 

CAPR COGN siicrtiec i acetone eceaione 20 9 

Digna. PUOROTY: seid skit seein. est 42 3 

Breaking, entering and theft .................. 32 14 

Violation of the Education Act ................ 18 

Contributing to Delinquency .................. 2 

Vagrancy .......... Salsa laccdieesetee vices eth 2 

Breaking and entering ....................2.-.----- 1 

MII iateiiascetetewictinesnndameeene 1 ~ 

AUUIII §sic ae. Nilealt Sialpnsiciiancnienneneiedipiesaanit mie 1 

pedeetnt Asgeet i052 ck ha. ae 6 


Disposition by Court :-— 


Released conditionally -...............2.2..2..-.-.-- 25 3 
Released on probation ................-----...--.-+ 58 30 
Committed to Institutions ......................-- 47 10 
Warned and discharged ...................-------- 42 9 
TOIGIE  oiu diincceta Dadesintar mete Ange ieamieameit 13 13 
I ii a csice lei itaitalbleincadien onisnsncatseleonetituaiti 46 
Adjourned indefinitely ....................--------- 11 
Transferred to Police Court .................-.- 1 








Neglected Children Halifax, County of Pictou 
18 


Total No. of children before Court ................ 34 
Total No. made wards of Supt. -......0..000000000..... 4 2 
Total No. made wards of Children’s Aid 

OIE i cocaccniilchiatpigp MGR head taa iste onis 27 14 


Total No. returned to parents or relatives 
without Order for Delivery being 


UIE = oc scteictnn occas baetianawidiiers 3 
Total No. returned to parents after being in 
a “Shelter” wards of Supt. -....................... 1 


In his report to the Superintendent, Judge J. J. Hunt, K.C., of the 
Juvenile Court, Halifax, states: “Much of the cause of delinquency and 
truancy lies with the parents. Many look upon their children as only wage 
earners to add to the family income. They sacrifice their children’s fu- 
tures for present gain. Such parents should be taught what education and 
good training might accomplish for their children; that it pays more than 
they realize to educate and care for the children’s future. No country can 
afford to have an uneducated people. 

There can be no training more necessary to the child when young than 
the home training of good parents. I fear amid the multiplicity of amuse- 
ments and other things our children are losing home life.” 

Judge Hunt also regrets the lack of a Juvenile Library, the small per- 
centage of playgrounds, and the apparent lack of nourishment among the 
children. 

Judge Crockett of the County of Pictou Court sees evidence of the 
success of the Juvenile Court work in the cessation of many petty offences 
and in the decreasing number of repeaters coming before the Court. Dur- 
ing the last year in his Court one in ten was Q repeater, and for the last 
half of the year only one in fifteen was a repeater. 


Psychiatrist’s Report. 


Delinquents 42 Truants 10 Neglected 30 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Superior Intelligence... 1 en a pd 
MO tae: 2 3 4 10 
Dull Normal .....2............ 11 1 2 2 6 
Bordertine .............0.2: 5 3 2 pee 2 
High-Grade Moron ....... 5 3 2 1 3 
Low-Grade Moron ........ 4 1 1 
IR sectiiticeniineilicnctieeis 1 


In addition 39 wards-of the cade of eae and Delin- 
quent Children. 
Male 14 Female 25 


Fhigh-Grade Moron ...:.....-.---s-wse--o-dncen-nsns--nannsocnecsuentnnses 
Re aee BGT OIT.. cdssacedeccondeaiannitccncannlanungatclbsbeiténens 


Seperiorn lntelbiqnentee: ic. ccsiicsnnco.ip-citiornesisielshincinentetanee sits 2 
I ci ae oe te i okespenbaixendaniibeidnicadis 6 6 
SEE “PROQCGIIAD acini Stine steps atincanprabeadingaincanmentenehtaliiacierenaie 4 8 
I a ile aaa dinate 2 5 
1 4 
bs; tik 
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The summer play grounds in the City of Halifax were formally opened 
for the season on July 6th. As in former years they are largely patronized 
and have a very distinct influence on the child life and welfare of the 
City. The Commission have arranged a comprehensive programme for the 
summer months. Several of the smaller towns have established play 
grounds but lack competent supervision. This is an aspect of child wel- 
fr which should receive greater attention in our smaller centres’ popu- 
ation. 


The Boy Scouts are holding very successful camps in different parts 
of the Province, the largest one being at Dickie’s Dam in Colchester 
County, where a training course for Troop Leaders and Scout Masters is 
also being given. Mr. Kaulbach, the Field Secretary for the Province, is 
doing good work and the influence of the Scout movement is recognized 
by all interested in child welfare as one to be supported and encouraged in 
every possible way. 


The closing of the schools in the City of Halifax in the last week of 
June brought before the public the excellent work being done in the classes 
for backward or retarded pupils. The display of handwork was excellent 
and this department deservedly received the commendation of the educa- 
tional authorities and the public generally. 


The new Protestant Orphanage in Halifax was formally opened in 
May. The interior arrangements are all that could be desired, but the 
outside appearance is not very attractive. Considerable money is being 
expended on the grounds to make them attractive and to provide the neces- 
sary play space. The new Home will accommodate about forty children. 
Very few children are kept in this institution for any considerable length of 
time. The Committee is anxious to place in foster homes as quickly as 
possible and boarding homes are used to some extent for certain types. 

Mr. H. O. Eaman, the new Superintendent of the Halifax Industrial 
School, has made a number of important changes at that institution. The 
staff has been changed, with the exception of the teachers in the day- 
school, and the building put in as good condition as the old building will 
permit. The Board of Directors was reorganized and the new Board seem 
to realize the duties and responsibilities of their office and are preparing for 
a new and modern institution. 

St. Patrick’s Home secured a new Act of Incorporation giving them 
power to erect new buildings and carry on their very important work under 
Government supervision and control. It is éxpected that in the month of 
October a campaign will be started to raise funds for new buildings. 

Legislation has been secured at Ottawa establishing the Inter-Provin- 
cial Home for Young Women at Coverdale, near Moncton, for the Mari- 


time Provinces. This institution will take care of Protestant girls over 


the age of sixteen years who may require institutional car@ and training. 
It is to be conducted along the lines so successfully carried out by the Mari-_ 
time Home for Girls under sixteen years of age, at Truro. It is expected 
that the new buildings at Coverdale will be completed by October, after 
which inmates may be committed from the Maritime Provinces. 

A. J. MacKay, Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society of Cape Breton, 
who had leave of absence for a year, which he spent in California, has re- 
turned to his duties at Sydney. 
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The Children’s Aid Societies throughout the Province have been doing 
excellent work. Those of Yarmouth, Annapolis and Digby who jointly 
employ Rev. A. J. Prosser as their agent, have been very successful in 
finding most excellent foster homes for their wards. Before Mr. Prosser 
took over the work of the Societies it had been planned to establish a home 
or shelter at Yarmouth, but so successfully has the work been conducted, 
both for permanent foster homes and for boarding homes for special cases, 
that the idea of a home or shelter has been given up. 


Miss Lantz, formerly General Secretary of the Children’s Bureau at 
Montreal, is now General Secretary and Agent for the Children’s Aid 
Society at Halifax. The Institutions of the City doing child welfare work 
are co-operating with the Children’s Aid Society both in investigating cases 
and in child-placing. This is resulting in a considerable saving of money 
and effort and also means that more effective work is being done. 

What effect the change of Government in Nova Scotia will have on the 
Child Welfare work of the Province is a question which is being asked by 
all those who are interested in this work. The new Government stands 
pledged to make some provision for the care of the feeble-minded. It is 
also very likely that the question of Mothers’ Allowances will receive-ton- 
sideration. 


ONTARIO. 


Children of Lambton County, were direct recipients of valuable medical 
service as one result of an interesting experiment in Public Health education 
undertaken by the Provincial Department of Health in that County. A 
“Health Week” for all residents of Lambton was held in Sarnia, the County 
seat, from January 19th to 23rd, with the approval of the Ontario Medical 
Association and under the auspices of the Lambton County Medical As- 
sociation and the Lambton County Dental Association. It was organized 
and directed by the Provincial Department of Health. Splendid co-opera- 
tion was extended by the business men of the County through the Sarnia 
Chamber of Commerce, the social and fraternal organizations of the 
County, the Press and local merchants, who generously gave valuable 
window space for the display of Health Exhbiits. 

Six Public Health Nurses working from the first of November until 
Christmas, were able to make a preliminary survey of the County, to do a 
certain amount of active health work and to issue widespread propaganda 
relative to the proposed “Health Week.” Following which, two nurses 
were assigned to the work in the city of Sarnia to assist the public health 
nurse and school nurse employed by the Municipality. A series of 15 
meetings were conducted at rural points in the county by the District 
Officer of Health and talks on general public health and oral hygiene 
were given insthe schools by the practising physicians and dentists. 

The programme for the week included clinical service—diagnostic and 
treatment, and public meetings held in the evenings and addressed by out- 
standing authorities on various aspects of Public Health, Preventive Medi- 
cine and Dentistry.. Of special interest to physicians, a Medical Round 
Table was held every night during the week with discussion based on the 
clinical material presented at the special clinic during the day and led by the 
Special Consultant at that clinic. 
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Ideal premises were provided for carrying out the programme. The 
clinical work during the day was carried on in Turner Hall, an annex to the 
Central Methodist Church, having two large auditoriums used as waiting 
rooms and twenty-three smaller rooms for physical. examination in con- 
nection with various clinics. The evefing meetings were held in the audi- 
torium of the Technical School, a commodious hall seating upwards of 
twelve hundred. 


Eight special types of clinical work were conducted. 

Children’s Clinic (infant, preschool and, school age.) 

Adult Medical Clinic. 

Occupational Disease Clinic. 

. Chest Clinic. Rik 
. Orthopedic Clinic. 

. Eye Clinic. 

. Dental Clinic. 

. Ear, Nose and Throat Clinic. 


DNA PWN 


The first five may be termed diagnostic, the last three treatment clin- 
ics. The free treatment service was safeguarded from imposition by the 
fact that persons to be eligible for such service were obliged to come first 
to the Children’s or General Medical Clinic for complete physical examin- 
ation and taking with them a letter of reference from their family physi- 
cian. About seventy per cent of the physicians and dentists of the County 
of Lambton volunteered their assistance and their services were utilized 
in conducting the various clinics. 


A feature of the work of the week was a series of special clinics con- 
ducted by consultants from the outside, supplied for the Health Week by 
the Ontario Medical Association. To the public this feature presented ex- 
ceptional facilities for clinical consultation and for the medical profession 
it provided what practically amounted to a short post-graduate course of 
one session in each of the following branches: 


Pediatrics. 

Internal Medicine and Occupational Disease. 
Orthopedics. 

Tuberculosis. 

General Surgery. 


Patients were accepted in these special consultation clinics on the 
written request of the family physician. who, when at all possible, was 
present at the examination, of the case to present the history of the case, 
the X-ray photographs and the report of special examinations of the urine, 
blood, ete- One hundred and seven (107) cases were so handled. 

A total of 1164,cases were examined during the Week, of which sixty 
per cent were infants and children. In the Children’s General Medical 
Clinic, 514 examinations were made; at the Special Clinic in Pediatrics, Dr. 
Pirie saw twenty-four (24) cases; Dr. Harris and Dr. Robertson saw 
forty-seven (47) orthopedic cases (most of whom were children) ; while 
the Chest Clinic, Eye Clinic and Nose and Throat examinations included a 
representative portion of the child population... More than one hundred and 
eighteen (118) needy cases (children) were given free treatment in the 
Dental Clinic, 
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Forty-five (45) little patients had tonsils removed by local practition- 
ers at the Sarnia hospital during the Week and sixteen (16) the week fol- 
lowing. This group was composed entirely of cases which for financial 
reasons could not be cared for in the regular way. The local physicians 
gave operative and anaesthetic services gratuitously and the hospital gave 
care at reduced rates. The Chamber of Commerce mét the bill for hos- 
pitalization and transportation of the children from and to their homes. 

Report of the Superintendent of Neglected and Dependent Children of 
Ontario, 1924 (Summarized). 

The number of children made wards of the Children’s Aid Societies by 
order of the Courts during 1924 was 773, of which number 620 were Protes- 
tant and 153 were Roman Catholic ; 380 were male and 393 female. 

During the same period there were 750 children released from super- 
vision, because of reaching majority, marriage-or legal adoptions. 

This year there is a decrease of 181 in the number of commitments as 
compared with 1923. 

From the inception of the work to December, 1924, the total number 
of. children received under the care of the societies and department was 
24,771 with at least 200,000 other children indirectly aided, protected and 
in various ways surrounded with beneficial influences. 

The number of children personally visited in their foster homes and 
reported upon during 1924 was 6,528. 


The 773 wards were dealt with as follows: 


Pm ik GO NI ir iceser iv ns nhipliscansadigwsagesconninilanoingston 277 
I AUR I oad acti to ceclanincpcnsiokseupgsncinpnegunientnedindeietorees 238 
Placed with parents on probation ............-....-...---:----s-0eeeeeeeees 111 
Se Ons NNER: GURIIINI -ooiigstses kgccoecsk ri gentspnnjen cqevcsninpgdnoreeet onto acanedliria 44 
CE 50k RRM | RIES esr rt eens ainsi ae 32 
SOU a TU IN o  airgndieeesnrne erent eniriananclaroene 31 
Breath Bin. RUNNIN TING = Sagi cca cess tap hci 7 
BO NR RII espn section nyysgptajnw coin seinsepbosbaineaiblabaettelontaion 2 
PN RRs I cilia apse coicipeesssicde Nasa nssnspensscvinneh census adoobeeddoae 1 
Piaéed in Tedwetrial Sehoels <6... es neae 9 
III. ihivarirkctgetinsapucedisnis poner laine nla ieseeameslo cineca tahun ionaaeteste 14 
I eacaaiher essa ace chek veckcaeivan areas odes cents eeresadb deadlines f 
Chief Reason for Committal: Parental History. 

en NN iin Bw ices tesa abner choca = 180 
UII UU TU ar eee sessions siegsten inc tecepnn pee thnioets 162 
NINN 5 issn cmcstieipiarsidoataicasigishitioesoaigeniiahet sage nated rae cima 120 
ORI: HUE - OWI icc sn stem caressconmnsccbin enamine nn 
NE iia cosine acetate erm bonepmepeattaation 50 
IIR, usin dcessiecetsk Ba dicate cia eden lt thaepalascsesnans ate pelea seehinapeuicaahclaslleage 73 
INR ail se Sse hicccsieceysesebanpaooneliin spe Dopceeonnagiontpntea ten titiae 32 
OO a a as ocean amnseienmiee 19 
III x cvnniniepstlosiacccveajestceapopelipatagetieinadsapaidigsentestela aetomamantnamernet aaa 7 
PUN CI i. isch tomes emegedinomnateoatnn tiatiae 23 


Sn IIR. COI is essisicccceen ett ea meinen 28 
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Children transferred or committed to the Soldiers’ Aid Com- 
NONI 2c ice a es ipeonalapiinea 92 
Legal Adoption Statistics—During 1924 there were 549 children 
adopted, the following being a broad classification respecting these child- 


~ ren :— 


Children’s Aid Society. wards \........-c:ccc:--s0se.:ssoccesoesesseesneeeeeccbees 256 
Soldiers’ Aid Commission wards ..0.0...........-.:..c0+1-cessesesnssneeesees 18 
(Reet. Geperumtionn wards. 5 “15 
RS I EA re 140 
Paromeomee Civingett 2 na ee ee 1 
RN. cc ecas cv gece ceaticlis occa nace a ain aa tous Seca 13 
Ce SRO VON 63s od ee 47 
eee OME TIN ne pnb cs 43 
WepOiNe, MECOROMR TS 5 3 ei oe ee es 3 
UNE: I on ican tees reat ons eta 3 
CRM: email tnd Cima as cn cpscnintnbe presse ened 3 
ce I: OE Ao ic pet ie capn sng odo esate + 
mensried. Woman: AdG@meed 3 

549 


104 cases have been closed, legal adoption not warranted. 

71 adoptions have been approved, awaiting signed orders by the judge. 
Of these 42 are wards. 

232 cases are current, of which 31 have been approved. 

Total number of children legally adopted to end of 1924 is 2,131. 


The Superintendent of Neglected and Dependent Children reports much 
progress in the work of caring for neglected and dependent children during 
the year 1924. There has been a steady growth both in the interest and 
support. of the community and in advanced standards of efficiency. This 
interest is especially noticed among the men. Social clubs vie with each 
other in extensive social activities and in many places are paying all ex- 
penses in the treatment of crippled and otherwise ailing children and the 
holding of clinics in an endeavour to ascertain the number of subnormal 
cases in the Province. The latter is considered by the Superintendent to 
be one of the most serious problems that have to be dealt with. 

“Tn estimating the value of our work for children,” writes J. J. Kelso, 
Superintendent of Neglected and Dependent Children, “it is not the large 
numbers dealt with but the quality of the service rendered that should at- 
tract admiration.. Best results are not obtained by wholesale. It is the 
extent to which we have influenced the individual life—the thoroughness 
with which we seek to make last impressions on character. A few children 
carefully guarded, protected and trained means more accomplished fot 
humanity and the world than a much larger work done in a routine way 
and perhaps changing but little the habits and character of the child. 
Faithful, earnest, patient service may not loom up large in statistical re- 
ports but it means infimitely more in permanency and in the personal satis- 
faction that always attends devoted effort.” 

With reference to placing children in homes, Mr. Kelso states in a 
memo sent out to sixty-two of the Department’s Home Finding organiza- 
tions; “Owing to the great publicity given Juvenile Immigration it is very 
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important that our Children’s Aid Societies should do the best possible 
work in home finding,—that is, be quite sure that the home is in every 
way suitable before sending children and then maintain a close supervision 
that will make ill-treatment or unhappy conditions impossible. Our 
Ontario work stands high in public estimation and it is important to main- 
tain this good reputation.” # 

London Child Welfare Association—Report of Supervising Nurse, 
January lst to December 31st, 1924. 4 nurses full time. 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1916 
Total visits made by nurses 5619 5327 4930 


Telephone consultations with visiting 
nurses 1589 


7208 

Clinics held— 
For sick children 
(up to 14 yrs. of 
age) 5l attendance 416 
For well babies 
(up to 5 yrs. of 
age) 315 attendance 5702 
Prenatal clinics, 
CNIS Se. ici 46 attendance 108 
Total clinics held 412 

Total attendance 
Number on Well Baby Clinic Rolls— 
Carried forward from 1923 
New babies 


Total attending in 1924 
Dismissed 


On, Roll January, 1925 
Families on. Visiting Lists— 
Carried forward from 1923 
New families canfe to 
clinics 
Visited by request of 
family physician 
Visited by request of 
other associations 
Total families visited during year 
Families dismissed 
Moved out of town 
Moved not found 
Indifference 
Not necessary to visit 
On list end of year 525 
Total children under supervision dur- 
ing year at clinics and in visiting...’ 1400 
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Starting 1924—7 Well Baby Clinics 
weekly 
Total births recorded at City Hall 
Deaths under 1 yr.-of age excluding 
Deaths over 1 yr. and under 5 yrs 20 
Still Births recorded at City Hall 82 53 
Infant mortality rate . 
Deaths under 1 mo. (Prenatal causes) 51 48 
Deaths under 5 yrs. from Pneumonia 19 28 
Deaths under 5 yrs. from Gastro In- 
RS TI rain cenit creas 11 67 
Deaths under 5 yrs. from Other infec- 
tions 8 39 
Deaths under 5. yrs. from Misc. 
Causes 28 22 33 
Total deaths under 5 yrs. 199 195 268 
Sage Sone under 5 yrs. excluding 


» B. 117 123 170 215 
Total deaths under 5 yrs. and over 1 
mo. (Clinic age) 66 78 101 167 


The Acting Supervising Nurse reports further the work as steadily . 
increasing indicated by the following comparisons : 
Well Baby Clinics—Four Months, ‘January to April. 

1924—Clinics held, 105; Attendance, 1627. 

1925—Clinics held, 105; Attendance, 1711: 

Sick Children Clinics—Four Months, January to April. 
1924—Clinics held, 16; Attendance, 122. 
1925—Clinics held, 16; Attendance, 187. 

Nurses’ Visits. 

1924—4 months, January to April, 1870. 

1925—4 months, January to April, 2202. 

Besides these Clinics, a weekly Clinic is held at the War Memorial 
Hospital for children unable to pay for treatment. 

A large number of goitre cases have been located in their incipient 
stage and a great deal of preventive work effected. 

The nurses handled lectures and instruction in Infant Welfare to the 
classes in Home Nursing formed by the Red Cross. 

The Pre-natal Clinic has been transferred to the Victorian Order of 
Nurses. The Child Welfare Association nurses still give pre-natal instruc- 
tion to all mothers whose children are under their supervision and who 
need this care. Close co-operation in pre-natal work exists in all the nurs- 
ing organizations. 


The Toronto Juvenile Court, Report for the Year 1924. (Summar- 
_ized.) 


“The year 1924 has been, like its predecessors, one of increased activ- 

~ ity on the part of our Court. On reviewing the various offences, we find 

an increase in delinquency in the field of theft, disorderly conduct, breach 
of by-law, damage to property, and trespass. 
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It is interesting in noting these fields how closely they relate to the 
home, the parents, and the period of financial stress that we are passing 
through. It is evident that financial stress is indirectly connected with 
theft, while disorderly conduct and damage to property suggest lack of 
home control. In many of these cases, however, the father is out of the 
home, either for part or all of the time. His position calls him away, and 
the mother has the double duty of father and mother to perform, and when 
the mother is sympathetically conscious of the father’s financial difficulties 
she does not feel like worrying him with this domestic problem on his re- 
turn. So the child slips until he is brought into Court. Thus, we see that 
even these offences are at least indirectly connected with the conditions of 
financial stress. Of course, there are other causes. 


Dealing with the problem of theft with juveniles is always difficult ; 
based on the misuse of the acquisitive instinct, it is a common offence of 
humanity. Lately the Court has been following the plan of fining the 
parents where there is any evidence of their neglect in, keeping the child 
away from temptation, and we endeavour to impress the parents that it is 
profitable to train their children in honesty. Present observation seems to 
be favourable to this plan. 


Such delinquencies as breach of the by-law or trespass may, at first 
appearance, seem very trivial, and might justly be so considered if it were 
not for the consequences that frequently follow. These laws are primarily 
for the protection of human life and limb, and parents should assist in the 
protection of the same. A child should be taught that law is primarily 
for its welfare, and is in many ways the child’s best friend. It is a definite 
effort on the part of the State to protect the child, and when thus presented 
the child immediately develops a respect for law which is fundamental in 
good citizenship. The aim of our Court is to create a wholesome respect 
and reverence in the child for law, and parents should assist in this matter. 


Occurrences. 


This year, as previously, we have endeavoured to assist parents with- 
out making cases official Court proceedings. We believe that many prob- 
lems that are now acute could have been prevented if advice and help had 
been given earlier and at a time when a remedy would have been more 
effective. If parents would come to us for assistance when they find the 
child beginning to be beyond their control we could assist them, and per- 
haps save the child from being arrested for some more serious offence. 


We wish our Court to be a moral clinic, diagnosing cases and assist- 


ing parents to guide their children, thus saving the child from committing 
delinquencies. We therefore, earnestly suggest that parents come to us 
with difficulties so that we may be able thus to assist them. 


Repeaters. 


Another drop is reported in the percentage of repeaters. The percent- 
age for the past five years is as follows :— 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
38.17% 30.48% 27 80% 18.52% 13.53% 


This is one of the best proofs of the service the Court is giving the 
community. If, on his first appearance in Court, we can so change the 
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condition under which the child lives, and so change his views that he 
will not offend again, then we have served well. Gradually we are reduc- 
ing this percentage. It is also interesting to note that offenders who ap- 
peared in Court for the first time in 1924, who repgated, were only 7.18%. 

When we consider that only 1.26% of the children had to be com- 
mitted to the Industrial Schools, we then can see the service the Psychiatric 
Department and the Probation Officers, with those similarly assisting, are 
rendering the City. 

Financial Support. 


The Court is of special financial assistance to the City. It endeavours 
to see that parents are held responsible for the support of their children, 
and this year $19,631.75 was collected and paid to mothers of these 
children. 

It also deals with cases arising out of The Child of Unmarried Parents 
Act, and the orders for this year made up of weekly orders and agreements ~ 
amount to $17,441.00. Thus, the orders for the support of children is more 
than the budget of the Court. 


Offences Which Brought Delinquent Children to Court During 1924. 














Boys Girls Total Per Cent 

TD inna aes 648 34 682 29.68 
Shopbreaking and theft ........ 178 as 178 7.75 
Housebreaking and theft ........ 29 1 30 1.31 
Shopbreaking .......... fi biden 38 es 38 1.65 
Housebreaking .................-...--- 7 ais 7 0.30 
SPOON hiss ccctiecstnncicoeeehaesenvoee 307 9 316 13.75 
Breach By-law .................--.---- 222 “ 222 * 9.66 
Damage to property .............-.- 226 1 227: 9.88 
UI = aietenhensp cuscuieattias 55 36—C 91 3.96 
RIT © ssi Sicccnhckearentncatlng 89 40 129 5.61 
II. <concosinetbecessemeoniies 187 4 191 8.31 
AE siecciascintesecensediicreagaos 59 vs 59 2.57 
Indecency or immorality ......... 28 3 31 1.35 
PROOF sida daniens la larnaracas 7 ie 7 0.30 
Other offences ...........--.-------+-+- 76 14 90 3.92 

2,156 142 2,298 100.00 

Disposition of Delinquent Children Brought to Court During 1924. 
Boys Girls Total Per Cent 

Probation to Court ............-.---- 229 24 253 11.01 
Probation to Big Brothers .... 578 die 578 25.15 
Probation to Big Sisters __ 46 46 2.01 
Industrial Schools ..........-...---- 24 5 29 1.26 
Suspended sentence ................ 655 25 680 29.59 
Adjourned sine die .............--.-- 264 27 291 12.66 
I scents Soak iniappalcnaenishinnonls 239 6 245 10.66 
NNO ii errata 64 3 67 2.92 
Working Boys’ Home ............ 27 owe 27 1.17 
Wards Children’s Aid Society _ ...... 1 1 0.04 





Orillia Asylum for Feeble- 


ou 5 0.22 
5 76 3.31 


142 2,298 100.00 
Table of Ages of Delinquent Children Brought to Court During 1924. 


Girls Total Per Cent 
Age 5 29 1.26 
Age = 63 2.74 
Age 5 116 5.05 
Age § 162 7.05 
Age 8 199 8,66 
Age 14 346 15.06 
Age 13 years 18 314 13.66 
Age 14 years 26 393 17.10 
Age 15 years - 50 450 19.58 
Age 16 years 2 128 5.57 
Age over 16 years oe 34 48 
Age unknown 3 64 2.79 


142 2,298 100.00 


The nationality of delinquent children brought to Court during 1924 
shows Canadians 36.42 per cent, England 23.15 per cent, Scotland 8.84 per 
cent, Russia 7.18 per cent, Poland 5.14 per cent, Ireland 4.31 per cent, and 
other countries in a descending scale. 


Disposition of Neglected Children Brought to Court During 1924. 


Boys Girls Total Per Cent 

Wards Children’s Aid Society 36 28 64 54.24 
Wards St. Vincent de Paul 

Children’s Aid Society 4 12 10.17 
Wards Soldiers’ Aid Commis 

sion of Ontario 11 22 18.64 
Withdrawn 5 11 9.32 
Adjourned sine die 4 9 7.63 


52 118 100.00 


Offences Which Brought Adults to Court During 1924. 


Men Women Total Per Cent 
Contributing to neglect 

immorality 95 37 132 16.36 
Contributing to 

drink 84 16 100 12.39 
Contributing to 

ill-treatment 5 1 6 0.74 
Contributing to 

bad language 4 id 1.73 














Contributing to neglect by 














non-support .............-s 94 5 99 12.27 
Contributing to neglect in 
CE WATS .ecvieescic 12 8 20 2.48 
Contributing to theft .......... 28 11 39 4.83 
Contributing to shopbreaking 
en 11 1 12 1.49 
Contributing to truancy ........ 19 19 38 4.71 
Contributing to vagrancy ...... 4 3 7 0.87 
Contributing to gambling ...... 14 dive 14 1.73 
Contributing to disorderly 
CII = cicdiirsictnicsiccsaspniipscdonis 16 1 17 2.11 
‘Contributing to delinquency . 
in other ways ..................5 69 7 86 10.66 
Violation of affiliation order... 42 ine 42 5.20 
CIE ies ta cevisinsoninintgil banat 181 das 181 22.43 
684° 123 807 100.00 


Total Number of Individuals Dealt with by Court During 1924. 
Boys Girls Total 








BO a iiss Secisas aii tssctiaionitlpaaiatin 2,156 142 2,298 
reper Cable sac aise isis cciccean dems eves cdanenticene 66 52 118 
Adopted under Adoption Act ....0.2........2-..---:c00---000- 70 105 175 
Total number of Children ...........0000.0000.000.....-.. 2,591 
Men Women 
PRI. talc ctcthiteiatitthen stich nienigeelena re 684 123 
a 807 
Total number of individuals dealt with in Court 3,398 
Number of occurrences made Court tases ............ 56 
Total number of persons interviewed in con- 
nection with all occurrences .............. sserllgnens 2,814 





Total number of individuals dealt with by the 


EE Dinniihenpatvinncna toute nnstiasiimapnileipeintinatiosa ‘ 6,212 
Total moneys received during the year 1924 2... .eesecececeesene $25,218.78 
come, pei BOG nicked cee SS saasinsinciiniggbluctinnasieipeicgs aootseae 19,517.75 
Industrial School fees and fines paid City Treasurer, year 1924 2,664.44 
Metetibettionn, your 1GDG annie sec cee cai snenccintesnirtanen nasser 1,507.24 


Probation Department. 


“During the year there were 356 children and 80 adults carried on 
probation. Boys and girls placed on probation to the Court Officers have 
in most cases been tried out with the Big Brothers or the Big Sisters and 
are sually very difficult children to deal with. Only ten of these children 
failed to respond to the efforts of their officers and had to be committed to 
Industrial Schools; eleven of them appeared in Court or repeated while on 
probation. There are 62 still on probation, while 181 were discharged be- 
cause of good conduct. Of the 80 adults, only one had to be brought back 
to Court. 
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There were 1,243 cases dealt with unofficially by this department, in- 
volving interviews with 2,814 people. Only 56 of these cases had to be 
settled in Court, and in 1,160 cases a settlement was made without the stig- 
ma of court action.” 

Psychiatric Department. 
Classification : 


Normal average © -..:...2..5.5:....:. 141 

SRN le uae ee 100 241 44.3% 

ND sails ccesciscetamncnicien 88 16.2% 

Mental Defective ...................... 139 25.5% 41.7% 

Paychosethe ....-.4... 45 8.3% 

Diagnosis deferred ...... Nrateicibtied 31 5.7% 14.0% 
544 100 


\ 

“There is a growing tendency to believe that many abnormal manifes- 
tations are due to the reaction of the individual to surrounding influences 
or his way of meeting his surroundings. A smaller proportion of cases are 
latterly being classed as definitely Psychopathic and a larger proportion as 
potentially Normal. : 

This belief in the predominating influence of the surroundings on the 
Psychological behaviour and reactions of an individual has led to an ex- 
periment being commenced for this coming year. The Canadian National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene have supplied a Social Worker, Miss Frieda 
D. Daly, B.A., S.M., who will be attached to the Court and who will make 
intensive investigation of selected cases, and follow up the investigations 
with intensive treatment. She will work under the direction and with the 
help of the Psychiatric Department. 

It is hoped that it can be shown that some seemingly impossible cases 
can be cured or reformed when all the factors are known and understanding 
treatment is applied. 


Disposal of cases examined this, year was as follows: 


IORI seccidrasieapntinasianiaeehesnnshit ceeiihjictestnihillagtab owas emnniaitietag hei 213 
Probation to Big Brother Movement -..............-.--.-seeceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 128 
Probation to Big Sister Association ..........,........-::sssssseeeseeseseees 19 
OUOU.COM nce nscmsencnteemctcinsnec 36 
I CUE TTI icici cncissnnsenigneeiniencgpebonpengntionduhenssspeeciien 16 
CEE REI sinters inca tiggsonsstpvninnmemiacltionranybirnihtesneen(eibatondeon 21 
UN OID: TIN sispciecihierinshisnqenkcbebaigalinirgieinnkesstinnteeebeorrsinntbens 17 
URN TR CUI sorricseiasin rctseecovinnenedcenqpucincciamnmpaapbpsanpenntlonn 14 
CID SONG sc cceiinsicinns cS ocstigeitngipnsnlniimniapllsanngieiaaentonpecitinasan 80 

bs | ie lee See 
FR © 544 


A list of disposals does not tell the whole story. Under different cir- 
cumstances other disposals might be recommended. For instance, there is 
a probability that a farm colony for Higher Grade Defectives will be .es- 
tablished. This year only 21 of our clinic cases were sent to the Orillia 
Hospital. Some of these and others would be suitable for a farm colony. 
In all there were some 90 cases that could with advantage be dealt with in 
such an institution, of these 42 seem urgently in need of such treatment. 
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The system of placing boys on a private farm might be extended: Apart 
from institution cases, some 75 would be better in other homes. Without 
an organized system of foster homes, about 30 of these would be suitable 
for placement on farms. About 20 cases are suitable for smaller institu- 
tions such as the Rotary Farm, Working Boys’ Home, etc. In some of the 
Probation cases there are factors which require special treatment. The 
parents may be unwise in their management through not understanding 
the situation, the boy may be wrongly adjusted at school, he may be using 
his play-time unwisely or his occupation may be unsuitable. 22 cases 
showed special need of vocational guidance and help in getting suitable 
positions. Some 68 required special treatment in the way of adjustment of 
school, home, or play life. In 44 cases there seemed a promising possibility 
of correcting conditions by changing the home atmosphere—instructing 
and advising the parents and readjusting home relations. 
Home conditions were found as follows: 


RIN ape Sass sas cbigientvaealh daequinndigte ates siominstabessabtnontess 134 24.6% 
POW si saddle cirtendasnie nieiaewnanbtaached sheared 125 23.0% 
RMN a. pneretnee sti cleendeeentivitimiceenincsiigicsinnsg tbe 140 27.6% 
Doubtful, or not investigated 2... 145 26.8% 
; 544 100.0% 


Subnormal & Ment. Psychopathic & 
Normal Group DefectiveGroup Deferred Group 


Ist offenders ........ 169 70.1% 160 70.5% at 58.0% 
Repeaters .............. 72 299% 67 29.5% 32 42.0% 


Offences per 100 individuals: 
Property offences. 


Theft & Shopbreaking............ 260 107.9% 213 93.7% 74 97.3% 
SUMNRON, 2 ie 22 9.1% 25 110% 9 118% 
VeRO e sn aoe 10 41% 30 132% 24 318% 
Ser: oben 3. .seek 14 60% t 18% 1 1.3% 
Minor offences -.........-....---+.---- 39 162% 38 167% 11 145% 
Minor offences ................-:-0--- 39 162% 38 167% 11 14.5% 
Violating Probation ................ A 1.7% 2 19% 10 13.2% 
Total:OfENCES <...cnt.ci.cccceee-ee--<e 349 145.0% 312 1374% 129 169.9% 


“It is interesting that the Normal and Subnormal groups give the 
same proportion of repeaters, and about the same number of offences per 
capita. The unbalanced and doubtful group give a larger proportion. We 
can account for this result if we suppose that the principal factors causing 
delinquency are (1) chance or opportunity in first offences, (2) abnormality 
in character make up, and (3) the influence of surroundings; and that any 
one or all of these factors may be at work in any one offence. In the 
Normal and Subnormal group-there is more or less equal chance for each 
factor to be present or absent. In the Psychopathic group the second fac- 
tor, abnormality in make up, is constant, and if the other factors are in the 
same propoftion as in other groups there are relatively more cases where 
repeating is probable. 


When offences are divided into types the results indicate that probably 
some offences could be classed as natural offences, that is, those that any 
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child is apt to commit as a result of his normal instincts and feelings. 
These would be property offences, disorderly offences, and perhaps sex 
offences. We find these offences pretty equally divided among the three 
groups. Truancy and Vagrancy (running away from home) seem to be 
more often committed by the Subnormal and Abnormal group. Vagrancy 
is essentially an offence of the unbalanced, as it often indicates an un- 
natural way of meeting a difficult situation. Truancy is an offence of the 
Subnormals and Abnormals, probably because they tend to lose interest in 
school due to their inability to adjust themselves. In this connection it is 
interesting to examine individual cases of Truancy in the Normal group 
and to find that nearly all the cases are among the Dull Normals or those 
most nearly approaching the Subnormal. 


These statistics are quite inadequate for positive conclusions, but they 
may be of some interest in that they tend to support, and at any rate do not 
contradict, ideas we have on the causes of delinquency.” 

Big Brother Movement.—(Report of General Secretary, summarized). 
New Cases for Month— 

May June 

From Court 19 

From Sources 77 


96 
Total Open Cases 692 
Visits to homes 628 
Clinics Arranged big 
Positions Found 64 
Hours Spent in Court 27 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


The Public Health and Child Welfare work throughout the province 
is conducted by the Red Cross Society with a staff of three Public Health 
Nurses, who particularly concentrate their efforts on the inspection of 
school children. 

Since January Ist, inspections have been carried on in four city 
schools. The local doctors, who gratuitously give their time and services 
to this work, examined 470 new pupils in the schools, and the nurses ex- 
amined approximately 1,300 through the method of quick classroom -in- 
spections. It was found that a number of dental, and tonsil afid adenoid 
defects had been corrected since the previous inspections a yéar ago, and 
that there was a marked improvement in the health habits of the children. 
During May and June, health inspections were carried on by the nurses in 
91 rural schools, 1,785 children being examined. 

Arrangements were made with physicians and the hospitals for free 
operative treatment for four children suffering from enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids, Free dental treatment was arranged for eight other children. 

By means of the Junior Red Cross Fund nine children have received 
glasses, one infantile paralysis case was supplied with a brace, crutches 
were given to a club foot case, and a child with a severe burn has received 
operative treatment and hospital care for the past eleven months. 

573 home follow-up visits have been made, 558 of these being school, 
pre-school and infant visits. Of the 1,247 visits made to the Health Centre 
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in Charlottetown, 975 were school children, pre school children and infants. 

Other activities have been lectures in health education to teachers-in- 
training, also Home Nursing Classes to six groups of women. 

The Canadian Tuberculosis Association with the co-operation of the 
Red Cross and Provincial Medical Association is conducting diagnostic 
chest clinics in nine centres. Dr. G. C. Brink, Travelling Diagnostician for 
the Ontario Board of Health, and his assistant, Mrs. Bricker, were loaned 
by the Premier of Ontario for this work. Public meetings are being held 
at which Dr, Brink and Dr. R. E. Wodehouse, Secretary of the Canadian 
Tuberculosis Association, speak on the care and prevention of tuberculosis. 
As the clinics are still in progress, the records of the findings are not com- 
plete, but it is hoped that this demonstration will be a forerunner for an 
active anti-tuberculosis campaign in the province. 


QUEBEC. 


Montreal.—At the meeting of the Montreal City Council on July 20th, 
the civic by-law governing the sale of milk within the city limits was 
passed, thus bringing to a successful issue the united efforts of the city 
health officer, and those public bodies and public spirited citizens who have 
been working for years to secure a safe milk supply for the children of 
Montreal. 

The new by-law will come into effect on May 1, 1926, and in addition 
to the requirements of pasteurization, etc., milk may only be sold in 
Montreal, which has been taken from cows having satisfactorily passed 
the tuberculin test within a period of one year or less. 

With reference to the vital statistics of Montreal, as contained in the 
Annual Report for 1924, of Dr. Boucher, Director of the Health Depart- 
ment, a slight decrease in the death rate is indicated; a slight increase in 
the birth rate; and a slight falling off in the number of marriages as com- 
pared with the figures for the year 1923. 

Under the head of infantile mortality, the report says that 3,151 deaths 
of children under one year were registered in 1924, against 3,057 in 1923, 
or an increase of 94, 

The proportion per 1,000 births is less, being 146.5 as against 148.92 
in 1923, making a decrease of 2.4. 

The infantile mortality death rate for 1924 is the lowest observéd in 
Montreal since the organization of the bureau of statistics. 

It is also stated : “The decrease of infantile mortality in 1924 of 2.4 per 
1,000 births is not yet sufficient to satisfy us, and we believe that in order 
to accentuate the regular decrease which occurred since 1906, we should, 
besides other measures, be able to rely on a milk by-law, the application of 
which would give a more efficient control than the one in force at the 
present.” (The Montreal Gazette, July 10, 1925.) 

In his report for May, June and the first half of the year, Dr. Boucher 
states that infantile mortality shows an appreciable diminution in the first 
six months this year as compared. with the same period last year. 

From the first of the year 1,221 children under 1 year died, while in 
the same time 1924, there were 1,579 deaths reported. In June, this year 
there were 184, as against 212 same month last year, and in May, 214 com- 
_pared to 236 in the month of May, 1924. In the six months there is a de- * 
crease of 358. (The Montreal Star, July 21, 1925.) 
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Montreal’s First Forest School. 


The Child Welfare Association of Montreal with the co-operation of 
the Anti-Tuberculosis and General Health League and the Protestant Board 
of School Commissioners is undertaking to demonstrate the value and 
practicability of a Forest Day School for mal-nourished children. 


This demonstration is taking place on the property of the Stephens 
Estate, which is specially adapted for the purpose because of its large ex- 
panse of shady grounds and its old home, rooms of which can be used for 
storeroom, kitchen, matron, etc. 

Forty children from the schools in the surrounding district have been 
selected to take part in the demonstration. They are all physically sub- 
normal, many of them are retarded in school duties because of their phy- 
sical condition. They attend the Forest School every week day during the 
summer months. The school hours are from 9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. and the 
entire day is spent out of doors. 


The daily routine consists of one and a half hours of academic work ' 


under the trees, a substantial and carefully planned noonday meal, a morn- 
ing and afternoon lunch of bread and butter and milk, two hours of sleep 
in cots placéd on the grounds, wash ‘and toothbrush drills, health super- 
vision and instruction and supervised play. 


The children are under the care of two teachers employed by the 
Protestant Board of School Commissioners and a nurse supplied by the 
Anti-Tuberculosis and General Health League. The matron is supplied by 
the Child Welfare Association. 


The general supervision of the project is given by a Committee com- 
posed of members of the three organizations interested of which”one mem- 
ber is chairman. 

It is hoped that the regular routine of extra sufficient sleep, adequate 
and proper food, fresh air and controlled exercise, will have so benefitted 
the children that by the added means of the extra academic work they will 
be fitted to obtain their normal school standing in the autumn. 

It is also hoped that this demonstration will point the way to the time 
when Forest Schools will be a recognized part of the Montreal School 
system. 

According to the Nurses’ Service Report for June, the. Child Welfare 
Association of Montreal gave health supervision to 4,004 babies and child- 
ren; the total number of new cases added during the month was 716. Of 
these new cases 353 were babies, the condition of their health classified as 
Good 300, Fair 35, Poor 18. 

During the month the nurses made 2,746 home.yisits, while the total 
attendance at the conferences.for babies is shown as 2}401, for pre-school 
children 118. 

450 babies and children were discharged during the month for various 
reasons. 

Victorian Order of Nurses, Montreal.—The pre-natal and maternity 
work of the V.O.N. has always been an outstanding feature and the follow- 
ing is a summary of the same for May and June, 1925. 
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May June 


Prenatal visits to expectant mothers ................ 697 695 
Prenatal cases carried from previous month.... 359 349 
Confinements attended ........-.:cce.c...ctie--cscteeeseoseee 143 162 
SNE MN Pact Sieben dthteonlign ce kictidoeer ites 6 2 
Interrupted pregnancies attended ...... piso aepecide 1 2 
Visits for the supervision of mothers ............. 685 649 
Intant welfare visits .............. len abaeineiascene ~ 758 715 


Some Child Welfare activities of the Montreal Anti-Tuberculosis and 
General Health League, summarized from the Mid-Year Report of the 
Managing Director. The League continued its campaign to secure the 
acceptance of the milk by-law prepared by the Health Department. It was 
absolutely essential that Montreal have a pure, safe milk supply, and the 
by-law passed the City Council on July 21st. The League feels that to 
whatever extent it was able to help in securing for Montreal a pure, safe 
milk supply, it has justified its existence. In addition to its many other 
advantages, this safe milk will eliminate one source of tuberculosis in the 
city, which is something accomplished. 

A Housing Committee has been formed in co-operation with other in- 
terested agencies, and is actively at work, and will later be in a position to 
support the authorities intelligently in securing any needed housing re- 
forms. That there is need for better housing in the city is realized. 

A Summer Day Camp (open-air, or forest school) has been established 
in conjunction with the Child Welfare Association and the Protestant 
Board of School Commissioners. Its object is to demonstrate that phy- 
sically subnormal children will, in most cases, become physically normal 
and do better mental work if, after having had their physical defects cor- 
rected, they receive proper food, get plenty of fresh air and sufficient rest. 
This 1s a splendid co-operative effort made possible by good team work, 
and this evidence of further practical interest in the physically sub-normal 
child by the School Board is noted with pleasure.“A second school is being 
organized for the French-speaking section. Everything that helps to 
maintain the physical fitness of the children is definitely tuberculosis pre-' 
vention work, and so, provision of open-air schools is another definite step 
in the programme of disease prevention, which it is hoped the demonstra- 
tion will help secure. 

French Centre.—An agreement was signed on April 17th bet weer the 
Central Board of “Gouttes de Lait” of Montreal and the School of Public 
Health Nursing of the University of Montreal whereby the scientific direc- 
tion of the Professor of Pediatry was accepted. ° 

It was further agreed on May 8th that the “Goutte de Lait” of the 
Parish of Ste. Catherine would be held in the Centre. Consequently, the 
Well Baby Centre was duly opened on the 18th. 

A meeting of doctors interested in Child Welfare work was held at 
the Centre on May 28th; 14 attended out of 46 invited. At the conclusion 
of an address by Professor R. Masson, Professor of Pediatry of the Uni- 
versity of Montreal, it was decided to organize a Society on Infant Hygiene, 
a special committee being appointed for the purpose. 

Through this society it is hoped to bring together regularly the medical 
directors of the Well Baby stations throughout the city for the study and 
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discussion of problems bearing on Child Welfare, and thus to improve the 
conditions prevaling in the city by further reducing the Infant Mortality. 
English Centre.—Plans for this centre are practically completed, pre- 
parations have been made, and work actually begins on September Ist. 
One special additional activity at the summer camp of the Old Brew- 
ery Mission is the teaching and demonstrating of health rules by a public 


health nurse. This is considered a wonderful opportunity to reach a group 
of mothers at such camps. 


Montreal Federation of Jewish Philanthropies and Young People’s 
Welfare Work (Summarized). 

For its Family Welfare Department, doing strictly relief work, during 
1924, the Federation expended some $70,000. If a comparatively small sum 
was spent on welfare activities for the Jewish young people of Montreal, it 
is because highly efficient services were contributed by volunteers, and the 
welfare work does not yield in the least to second place in importance to 
the actual contributory good to the community. This work may be dealt@@® 
with under three divisions: 

1. Educational Activities: Much of the edtication activities under Fed- 
eration are conducted in the Baron de Hirsch Institute, where there is the 
Day School, the Night School and the Sunday School. Considerable atten- 
tion is devoted to the teaching of English, to Canadianization instruction 
for newcomers and to Jewish ethics and religion. The attendance at the 
annual picnic, at King Edward Park, the cost of which is defrayed by the 
generosity of Sir Mortimer B. Davis, averages about 200. 


The Jewish Endeavour Sewing School with an enrollment of over 300 
girls also holds very successful classes in plain sewing and dressmaking 
at the Institute with competent volunteer teachers. Economy, self-reliance 
and character development are also taught. This same organization has 
sewing classes at the Montreal Hebrew Orphans’ Home. 


The Young Women’s Hebrew Association combines recreational and 
educational activities for its 500 Junior, Intermediate and Senior members. 
It has 21 organized classes in dressmaking, needle-work, English for for- 
eign girls, athletics, English Literature, Dramatics, home nursing, millin- 
ery, swimming, literary and debating circles, reading circle, and aesthetic 
dancing, etc. There is also a branch association at “The Papineau Neigh- 
bourhood House” in the northeast section of the city, with 90 girls divided 
into 7 social and study groups. The Association maintains a. summer 
camp at Lac Brule in the Laurentians, during July and August, with an 
average attendance of 126. There is ample supervision, and applicants are 
medically examined. ° 

The Baron de Hirsch Family Welfare Department expended $818.00 
in 1924 for educational aid, and deserving nominees from its Department 
were given free High School scholarships through-the co-operation of the 
local Dufferin School Graduate:Society. The Mackay Institute cares for 
the juvenile Jewish deaf and dumb, the Federation meeting the cost of tui- 
tion and care. This amounted to $300.00 in 1924. 

The Baron de Hirsch Library provides particularly magazines and 
books for children, and that they are eagerly patronized is borne out by 
the fact that the attendance in 1924 was 5,093. There were 688 book- 
borrowers, with a total circulation for home-reading of 2,718; in all, the 
library has 5,090 books in English, Yiddish, Hebrew, Russian and German 
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languages, and French books are just being added. There are also 35 
periodicals:The librarian, a graduate of McGill, maintains an up-to-date 
clipping file, which proves useful for the preparation ‘of debates and liter- 
ary competitions. 

Closely affiliated to the Library is the Baron de Hirsch Book Club, 
which does all in its power to encourage enthusiasm on behalf of the 
Library, and to promote literary interest among the Jewish youth. The 
membership is 400. The work is inspired by college-trained men, and the 
plan of operation is not unlike the instructional scheme of the Workers’ 
Educational Association of Oxford and Cambridge. It holds debates, speak- 
ing contests, literary evenings, and has organized study circles on art and 
music, French language, public speaking, travel, health, Jewish literature, 
oem public law and sociology. 

Preventive and Service Side Activities :—The Juvenile Aid Depart- 
aan deals with the essential phases of the prevention of crime, poverty 
and supervening sickness of the Juvenile Jewish population of Montreal. 
It represents the Jewish community at the daily sessions of the Juvenile 
Court, and also deals with neglected, incorrigible, under-privileged, feeble- ‘ 
minded and pre-delinquent children. It is in close touch with the Big 
Brother movement and conducts active Big Sister work among Jewish girls. 
It attended (1924-25) 110 Court Sessions, made 42 visits to homes, 42 visits 
to schools, held 414 interviews at the office, sent out 1,342 telephone mess- 
ages,-and received=721 telephone enquiries. It has had on the average 
103 boys and 58 girls, in all 161 children under its actual control. It also 
co-operates with many other child-caring agencies in Montreal. 


3. Direct Relief and Family Welfare Side:—The Montreal Or- 
phans’ Home delightfully situated on the’ slope ‘of a hill with a population 
of 91 children, is one of the principal constitueht societies of Federation. In 
1924 the cost of operation was $30, 153.96; of this $1,291.12 was devoted to 
educational expenditures, and in addition there was a very considerable 
amount of voluntary tuition. 

The Home aims to give its children a ilbcstienii out development in 
schooling, music, Hebrew, religion, physical, domestic and vocational 
training and thus tries to provide as normal a home as possible, even 
though realizing that the best home for a child is with relatives where 
possible. 

In the Home are 15 full orphans, 61 half orphans, and 15 neglected 
children, among whom are 16 war-orphan refugees, making an unusually 
rapid progress in learning oes 15 of the boys are Scouts and 6 of the 
girls are Guides. 

There are 6 children of pre- dite age, 5 attending Baron Byng High 
School, 5 apprenticed and learning trades or business, and 72 are attending 
the primary schools of the Protestant Board of School Commissioners. 
Traditional Hebrew and religious instruction are well provided; there is 
a Sewing School, Sunday School, a School of musical instruction and gym- 
nastic classes. 

The diet and general health of the children are carefully guarded, and 
the home has a completely equipped hospital for emergency, as: well as an 
Tsolation Room. » 

A new commodious summer home has recently been er€écted at Shaw- 
bridge with facilities for summer activities and with outside sleeping quar- 
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On leaving the Institution the young men and women are self-sup- 
porting and respectful citizens of the Dominion, and their after-care is 
closely followed up through the Mhohalumni Society with a membership . ; 
of 25 graduates. Vocational guidance plays an important part in the life 
of the inmates. 

Under this heading also come the Herz Hospital and Dispensary, the 
Juvenile Aid Department, the Mount Sinai Sanatorium at Ste. Agathe des 
Monts, the Baron de Hirsch Legal Aid Department and Family Welfare 
Department, all of which carry on a remarkable programme of social 
service. 

It is noted that the outstanding point about the work of the Montreal 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies on behalf of the Jewish youth of 
Montreal who come under its jurisdiction, is the happy situation in which 
the Federation finds itself in being able to co-operate so freely and so 
successfully with its own constituent and communal societies. It thus 
avoids over-lapping and the concomitant cost, worry, and loss of-time that 
go along with all problems of the over-lap and of social service duplica- 
tion in certain-co-operative fields of endeavour. 

Parks and Playgrounds Association, Montreal._—During April and 
May much preliminary organization and preparatory work were done in 
developing and awakening public interest in the need for adequate play fa- 
cilities and in securing and preparing the grounds. Talks.on “Play- os 
grounds” were given to various Women’s Clubs, andthe help of the Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs was secured in the distribution of flowers to the 
children on the playgrounds. Considerable newspaper publicity resulted wd 
in an increased interest on the part of the public, and at all times the need | 
for supervision has been, stressed. Contact with playgrounds in Quebec, 
Toronto, Chicago, and the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America through correspondence and literature proved of value in keep- 
ing the Association informed of the best methods of administration and 
promotion of programme. 

Some of the supervisors_of the summer staff acted in a volunteer ca- 
pacity in organizing their playground neighborhoods, and co-operated 
with the Quebec Safety League Campaign in urging the children to use the 
playgrounds and in this way to assist materially in reducing the number 






















of street.accidents. : 

This. vear the Royal Arthur Ground will be equipped and opérated un- % 
der City auspices; a suitable piece of ground has been secured in the Eng- 
lish spéaking section of St. Henri Ward through the interest of one of the 
Aldermen; with the help of the City Works Dept. and others the Des 
Rivieres Playground was prepared and co-operates with the Westmount 
Playground ; ground has also been secured from the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way for the St. Antoine Playground, which will co-operate with the one at 
Richmond Square; The Protestant Board of School Commissioners have 
leased a large piece of ground at Point St. Charles for the Riverside Play 
ground; through a grant of $500.00 from the City of Verdun, the Associa- 
tion will supervise Lasalle Road Playground; the city of Montreal has de- 
cided to erect permanent equipment on Haymarket Playground. 

“The task of securing suitable ground to replace Des Rivieres, Steph- 
ens. Estate, and the Royal Arthur Playground has entailed the interview- 
ing of the city aldermen, property owners, and residents, and while making 
many- valuable contacts, has also revealed the great need and deplorable 
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scarcity of suitable ground for playground purposes in the greatly con- 
geSted parts of the city,” Capt. Wm. Bowie, secretary supervisor of the 
ae Parks and Playgrounds Association states. “The small amount of existin 
vacant ground.is rapidly being sold and built upon, making the problem of 
playing space for our under-privileged children more acute than ever.” 
“The situation is a serious one,” Capt. Bowie points out. “The prob- 
lem will have to be faced by the city authorities in a very large way. A 
few thousand dollars additional per year will not meet the need for play- 
grounds. A large appropriation-of money is urgently required in order to 
secure available ground before it is too late.” " 
Attendance at the beginning of the season showed a slight increase 
over last year and it is probable that the playgrounds will be more popular 
than ever. Cooling showers (a new spray apparatus which has-been suc- 
cessfully carried out in Paterson, N.J.) are to be installed for the two hot- 
test summer months by the Association. 
' In July it was announced that Montreal would have an increase of 7 
playgrounds over last year, making 16 in all. Summarized from Reports.) 
Dr. A. B. Chandler has been made temporary director of the new 
Nursery School for Child Study in connection with McGilt University, es- 
tablished through the munificenee of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
a mofial, and will participate in the six weeks’ conference on child study held 
in Iowa City under-the auspices of the eminent scientist, Dr. Baldwin, later 
going to Minneapolis for further study in preparation for the organization 
of the schodl. 

‘The University of Toronto which is carrying out a similar work is 
co-operating with McGill in the closest possible manner to carry out this 7 
work which has as its goal the improvement of the home. 

The schools to be set up in Montreal and Toronto it is stated, will not 
only study child development, but will afford every opportunity for the 
education of parents in the rearing and education of their children along 
the best health lines. The policy in its ultimate development will bring into 
every home the opportunity to obtain the highest type of assistance and 
advice for mothers——(The Montreal Star, June 17, 1925.) : 

The Handicapped Survey under the supervision of the Hospital Social 
Workers Association, reporting to the Executive Committee in June, 1925, 
ecommended an extension of its work for another three months, and an 
appropriation for this was granted by The Financial Federation to the 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies. The report showed that 110 cases of 
handicapped people had been studied; 28 prospective employers inter- 
viewed ; 44 agencies interested in the handicapped interviewed ; 103 children 
were referred by 10 different public school principals; existing institutions 
for the care and training of the blind, the deaf and dumb, the crippled and 
tubercular had been studied. Employment bureau in their relation to the 
problem of the handicapped, operated by the government, and social agen- 
cies had been approached. The experience of other cities had been ascer- 
tained and it was felt that whilst the interest exists in the problem, the study 
should be completed so that permanent work might be commenced in, the 
Fall. 

The past month marked another considerable increase ‘in the 
calls for assistance received by the Society for the Protection of Women* - 
and Children, a financial federation agency which gives advice and aid in 
cases. affecting women and children. The total number of eases handled 
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numbered 179, and included desertion and non-support, abusive conduct, 
neglect and other causes of complaint. Support was obtained in eighteen 
cases and in three the deserters were located. In all, 53 cases were satis- 
factorily adjusted and closed on the society’s books. Deportations of un- 
desirables numbered seven, and two persons were repatriated. 

Legal advice is béing sought by increasing numbers of applicants, and 
was given in 32 cases, while actual legal aid was given in 17 cases. A total 
of $2,087.69 was collected for clients during March, the total since January 
amounting to $11,826.69, collected on behalf of needy clients who were un- 
able to afford the usual means of redress against debtors. ; 

Sentences for non-support ranged from two to nine months, while 
two cases were released on suspended sentence. In the criminal courts side, 
seven warrants were taken out, resulting in five convictions, two pending. 
Three actions were taken in the civil courts and decisions obtained in two 
cases, one still pending at the end of the month. Seven complaints were 
made in the Juvenile Court, with five committals for offences coming with- 
in the Juvenile Court Act, the sixth case pending and the seventh | 
served.”—(The Montreal Star, April 27, 1925.) 

During the month of May the Society dealt with 175 active cases in- 
volving the rights of women and children. Of these, 41 were new cases in 
which 178 persons were concerned. 

Civil court actions taken numbered seven, four decisions being secured 
while three cases are still pending. In the criminal courts, two warrants 
were taken out. Ten complaints were entered in the Juvenile Court result- 
ing in nine committals and one case pending. Eight children were com- 
mitted under actions taken on their behalf in the Juvenile Court. Separa- 
tion with alimony was obtained in three cases. 

During May, the society, through its legal aid service collected the 
sum of $1,258.00 on behalf of clients who were not able to afford the usual 
means of legal redress... This amount brings the total of such claims col- 
lected for clients during the first five months of this year to $13,673.69. 

Either direct legal aid-or legal advice was given in fifty-eight cases. 
Cases of desertion and non-support, or non-support only, numbered twenty. 
Support was obtained in nine cases and four deserting husbands were lo- 
cated through the efforts of the S.P.W.C. on behalf of the wives of these 
men. In eleven cases of desertion or non-support, or both, matters wergam 
satisfactorily adjusted——(The Montreal Star, June 19, 1925.) & 

Placement of children in temporary homes, when necessary, is being 
undertaken by the Children’s Bureau on behalf of the Family Welfare As- 
sociation and the Society for the Protection of Women and Children, be- 
ginning in July. On January Ist, next, the bureau will undertake similar 
placements for the social service departments of the hospitals. 

This step will centralize the work of child placement in the Children’s 
Bureau, which is also a Financial Federation agency, and will relieve the 
social workers of these agencies from the onus of securing suitable homes 
for children who require temporary shelter and care, frequently due to ill- 
ness of the mother. 

The problem of securing suitable homes for temporary placements is 
said to be a very difficult one in the citv: and an official of the Children’s 
Bureau points out the need for people with a true missionary spirit to come 
forward and open their doors to children for whom a temporary home is 
urgently required, 
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.. Large numbers of children are constantly being referred to the bureau, 
when there is no relative or neighbour available to give them the needed 
home until they can either return to their families or be provided for in 
some other way. Many children pass through the hands of the Society for 
the Protection of Women and Children as wards of the courts. In these 
cases the children are removed because of the deplorable condition of the 
home, neglect or inhuman treatment making this necessary in many cases. 
It is then the function of the Children’s Bureau to find them homes where 
they will receive kindly treatment. The legal aid department of the 
S.P.W.C. has been of great service to the Children’s Bureau in collecting 
board from recalcitrant parents. 

All children to -be placed in temporary homes are first sent to the 
Children’s Bureau receiving home for a period of two weeks. During this 
time, they are medically examined and kept under observation. This 
method is said to greatly reduce the danger of spreading any infectious 
disease. The medical adviser is in attendance daily, and routine tests are 
ftaken of all children admitted. 

Among the factors which contribute to the dependency of children are 
mentioned unemployment, desertion by father, mother or both parents, 
illness of the mother, widowhood, drunkenness, drugs, insanity, imprison- 
ment and unfitness of the home.—(The Montreal Gazette, July 8, 1925.) 

Between 200 and 300 underprivileged boys of the city were the guests 
of the Montreal Kiwanians at their regular club luncheon in the Windsor 
Hotel on July 9th. The boys were from orphan-organizations for under- 
privileged children, and city playgrounds in all parts of Greater Montreal, 
and made up of many nationalities and creeds, in ages ranging from four 
to fourteen years. Following the luncheon, several acts of entertainment 
were given by the boys talented in particular lines. 

Strict application of Section 29 of the Juvenile Delinquents’ Act which 
reaches out to adults who lead children astray, and thorough investigation 
of the events that have caused delinquency, have performed wonders in re- 
ducing the toll of girls who become victims of depravity, Judge Lacroix 
president of the Juvenile Court in Montreal, finds. 

“Prison for the men who induce the girls to wander from the proper 
path, and punishment for the girls, has produced success,” His Lordship 
declared. “From December 16 last to the end of April this year, we had in 
the Juvenile Court 24 cases in which girls faced what might be termed the 
most serious of charges. That compares with about 125 cases of a similar 
nature in the same period of the preceding years. 

“The policy that has been adopted really takes the court farther than 
the law originally intended, yet we do not go beyond the confines of our 
prerogatives. Of course, in the case of men or women who have contribu- 
ted to the fall of the girl, there is the special section of the law, that we 
have put into effect without mercy. Any man or woman found guilty on 
the charge is either heavily fined, or sent to jail, or gets the dual penalty. 

But it is in the handling of the girls themselves that the court has been 
able to achieve the greatest success. It would be difficult to explain the 
amount of work that is required on the part of the probation officers and 
the detectives attached to the court to achieve the good results we have 
had. But we have laid down a line of conduct, and time is proving that 
we are going in the right direction."—(The Montreal Gazette, May 18, 
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Some aspects of Englislr law as it relates to children were discussed 
at Montreal, on July Oth, by Judge T. W. Trought, of the Juvenile Court, 
sirmingham, England. The importance of the probation officer was 
stressed and the speaker pointed to the fact that while in England there are 
750 probation officers, in Belgium, which he spoke of as being most pro- 
gressive in its attitude towards children, there are 5,000 probation officers, 
mostly unpaid, of whom the Prime Minister’s wife was one. He pointed 
out that probation is a function of education, the officer also requiring the 
highest aptitude for his work. The University of Chicago, London School 
of Economics and Birmingham offer excellent training along these lines. 


Reform of the Children Act of [908 is being seriously considered in 
Iengland, the speaker said. In its present state, the act covers such matters 
as cigarette smoking, separate hearings of children’s cases and a great deal 
regarding reformatory and industrial schools. Very little is said about 
protection of the child in this act, and’ Judge Trought expressed it as his 
opinion, that when a chgJd requires protection, he should be a ward of the 
court, as he is either a state asset or a state liability. 


Regarding the question of responsibility, Judge Trought pointed out 
the great differences existing in various European cowntries as to the age 
at which a child is held legally responsible, in some the age being as low 
as six years. The necessity for regarding the question of responsibility in 
a new way was stressed. 


What is really required in England is the elimination of all taint of 
criminality from the procedure in children’s courts, he said. Also, the 
child should understand all that is said to him instead of being confused by 
an incomprehensible formula of legal procedure. ‘Judge Trought spoke 
warmly of the informal and friendly attitude prevailing in the Juvenile 
Court of Cincinnati among others in the United States, saying that in this 
as in some other respects the United States were ahead of England. Fin- 
ing the parent for a child’s offence he condemned as a most unjust form of 
punishment, and one which has been abolished in Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Cincinnati. 


In some cases, release is made on probation, and may be accompanied 
by an order for restitution in cases of considerable damage, Under the 
English law, a child may be sent to a reformatory or industrial school, 
these being under the control of the local education committee. Children 
thus committed are examined by a medical officer who is a trained psychi- 
atrist. “Birching” is sometimes ordered by the court if the child is able 
to stand it, and is done by an officer of the court in the presence of a parent 
of the child. This method of correction does not commend itself to Judge 
Trought, who stated that it is not found efficacious in preventing further 
misdemeanour. 


The growth of the Binminghatn Citizens’ Aid Society from its incep- 
tion in 1891 by the late Joseph Chamberlain was described. Previous so- 
cial work was in a-very unsatisfactory state. Poor law relief was held in 
abhorrence, for it placed a stigma upon the recipient, who lost his franchise 
if he received aid. The new society, Judge Trought said, was formed with 
the idea of promoting civic pride in the welfare of the poor, on the principle 
that it was a disgrace to a community to allow its needy members to re- 
main destitute, and that every man should be his brother’s keeper. At 
first this work was mainly earried on by inexperienced workers, but the 
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great frost of 1895 faced the organization with an emergency situation 
which proved the need of trained social workers. . 

At present the organization numbers over a thousand workers, nearly_ 

all trained. Four hundred other agencies are in co-operation with this or- 
ganization, which acts as a confidential exchange having nearly half a 
million card records. 

Replying to a question regarding provision for feeble-minded children, 
Judge Trought said that these were cared for in separate schools, there 
being five types dealing with the- feeble-minded, cripples, the deaf and 
blind, and those requiring open-air care.—( Press Report, July 10, 1925.) 

Children who cannot read or write are becoming rarer in Montreal, 
according to records at the office for the registration of children fer em- 

_ ployment, which is a part of the Department of Labour of the Provincial 
Government of Quebec. 

From June 15th to July 1st, 101 children ranging in age from 14 to 16 
years registered for employment, passed the educational test prescribed by 
the Government and were given permits to.go to work. From July 2 to 
July 26, 186 children passed the educational fest and were granted permits. 

Under the educational test children must be able to read fluently, write 
with facility @nd do ordinary arithmetical calculation. Children who do 
not quite satisfy the inspector at the Government Employment Bureau are 
given permits which are conditional upon attending night school. Only 22 
of the children presenting themselves from June 15th to July 26th were not 
quite up to requirements and were given conditional permits which require 
them to attend night school on pain of withdrawal of their permits. All 
were boys. The girls were all up to standard, Inspector Robert stated. 

Children must ke 16 years before they are permitted to work in fac- 
tories, according to law.~At 14 they may be messengers, may do light 
work in stores, and so on—(The Montreal Star, July 24, 1925.) 

By an order-in-council signed July 23rd, at Quebec, a minimum wage 
board for women was created for Quebec Province, rendering effective leg- 
islation adopted at the 1918 session of the Legislature, and further amended 
at the last session. 

General conditions under which women are working in various indus- 


tries will be studied—(Press Report, July 24, 1925.) 
SASKATCHEWAN. 


Division of Child Welfare (Summarized from the Annual Report of the 
Department of Public Health of the Province of Saskatchewan, for the 
calendar year 1923.) 





The efforts of the Division of Child Welfare are directed along a num- 
ber of lines, with the following objects in view: 

1. Lowering the infant mortality rate. 

2. Lowering the maternal mortality rate. and lessening the morbidity 
of mothers following child birth. | 

3. Encouraging a complete physical examination of all children at 
least twice before school age. : 

4. Encouraging the protection of all pre-school children, against small- 
pox by the use of vaccination, and against diphtheria by the use of toxin- 
antjtoxin. ; 

f 5. Encouraging of breast feeding for infants and of proper and suit- 
: able food for children, to prevent undernourishment. 
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6. Encouraging the proper and early care of teeth. 

7. Disseminating education, especially to those in the places distant 
from a doctor, hospital or nurse, in the best methods of home nursing and 
care of children. 

8. Distributing literature and pamphlets on the subjects mentioned. 

In 1923 the infant population of the province was 21,488. According 
to the vital statistics, the deaths under 1 year were 2,472, and from 1 year 
to 5 years the deaths were 643. This is a total of 3,115 deaths under 5 years 
of age out of a grand total of 6,728 deaths from all causes and of all ages 
for the year. That is to say 36.7 p.c. of all deaths in the province occurred 
in children under 1 year of age, or 46.3 p.c. of all deaths in the province 
occurred in children under 5 years of age. The forementioned figures in- 
clude 555 stillbirths. 

In considering the six causes which produced the most deaths, all 
ages, last year, it will be found from the following table that causes produc- 
ing infant mortality account for 50 p.c. of the first cause, and the entire 
second, third and fourth causes. 


1, Pneumonia and bronchitis......650 deaths (329 infants under 1 yr.) 
2. Congenital debility -................. 568 deaths 8.4% of all deaths. 
Pe EUMINE scuba ccc ancencnaritond 555 deaths 8.2% of all deaths. 
4. Diarrhoea and enteritis............ 351 deaths 5.2% of all deaths. 
5. Cancer (all forms) .................... 347 deaths 5.1% of all deaths. 
6. Tuberculosis (all forms)........ 332 deaths 4.9% of all deaths. 


In comparing the years 1922 and 1923, there has been an encouraging 


decrease in the infant mortality from congenital debility, stillbirths ‘and 
diseases of the digestive system, respectively 3.3, 3.3 and 7.9 per 100,000 
population, showing that the efforts of the Government in conducting child 
welfare clinics, giving courses in home nursing, and giving financial assis- 
tance in needy maternity cases are yielding good results in the conserving 
of human resources. The decrease in the death rate from diseases of the 
digestive system is considered due to the beneficial results of improved 
milk supplies and pasteurized milk. 

The causes, therefore, of the uncalled for increase in infant mortality 
are (1) from infectious disease, there being an increase of 72 deaths over 
1922, or increase of 8.1 per 100,000 of the population; (2) from bronchitis 
and pneumonia, there being an increase of 82 deaths over 1922, or an in- 
crease of 9 per 100,000 of the population. 

It is considered that sufficient care in the control of communicable 
diseases is not being exercised, especially where small‘ children are con- 
cerned, and not sufficient attention js being paid to “colds” among small 
children; the result being that pleurisy and pneumonia develop with fatal 
results. 

There has been a decrease in the infant death rate for the past four 
years, according to population, from 246.6 per 100,000 population in 1920 
to 236.5 per 100,000 population in 1923. 

There has been however, an increase in infant death rate for the past 
four years per 1,000 births as follows : 87.6 per 1,000 births in 1920 to 91.5 
per 1,000 births in 1923, 

Child Welfare Clinics—In an attempt to improve conditions, Child 
Welfare Clinics have been conducted throughout the province, at which 
clinics opportunity is taken advantage of to emphasize the importance of 
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proper feeding of children, and of having any abnormal condition rectified. 
The children are given a complete physical examination, and any defect 
found is pointed out to the mother with such recommendation for treatment 
as is deemed advisable. 

In 1923, 67 such clinics were held when 3,218 children were examined, 
revealing in all 8,788 defects. As a result of these examinations a great 
many of the defects, upon being referred to the family physician were cor- 
rected, and many parents now arrange for a regular examination for their 
children, by their physician, so that by the time the children are ready to 
enter school the defects will have been attended to, so that they will not 
be handicapped by any abnormal physical condition which could be re- 
medied. J 

At the clinics the importance and advisability. of having all children 
protected against smallpox by vaccination, and against diphtheria by the 
use of toxin-antitoxin, is strongly recommended. 

_Many cases of undernourishment, often due to improper feeding, are 
met with and this condition, with the dangers associated with it, is pointed 
out, and advice given as to the importance of early treatment. The ill 


,effects of defective teeth on the general condition of the child, and the 


necessity of properly caring for the temporary set, are stressed. 

At the clinic, a physical examination chart is made out and a copy of 
this is mailed to the parents, along with the examining physician’s remarks 
and recommendations. A letter is also sent asking that the parents report 
within three months whether the recommendations have been acted upon. 

Maternity Grants.—The maternal mortality of Saskatchewan, although 
considered still high, has shown some improvement. During 1923, 114 
maternal deaths were reported, being a rate of 5.6 per 1,000 living births, 
as compared with 5.7 per 1,000 living births in 1922. In order, therefore, 
to assist not only in lowering this maternal mortality, but also to ward off 
the ill effects resulting from childbirth, where proper medical attention has 
not been given at the confinement, a maternity grant is allowed in those 
cases where it is shown that the circumstances of the case warrant the same. 
The grant is divided in such a way that $10. is given the mother to procure 
the necessaries for the event, and $15. is given to the doctor, hospital or 
nurse, at the discretion of the Deputy Minister, to assist in obtaining such 
services. 

During 1923 one out of every six of the births occurring in the province 
took place in a hospital, so that good use is being made of the hospitals 
for maternity work. 

During the year $10,040. was expended on maternity grants, and was 
used in assisting 407 mothers. $8,905. of this was given to the mothers 
and $1,405. to doctors, nurses and hospitals. | It is also hoped this grant 
will assist in bringing down the infant mortality. ; 

Since its commencement in 1919, the grant has increased from $441. 
to $9,469. and the number of mothers assisted has inereased from 18 to 

27. 

. Home Nursing.—Three nurses, one of whom works among the New 
Canadians, are employed in conducting home nursing classes and demon- 
strations more especially throughout the rural districts of the province. 
The classes extend over two days and the programme includes instruction 
and demonstrations in the general personal care of the children. These 
classes were conducted at -64 places during the year, when 3,848 Jadies 
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availed themselves of the opporttunity to receive the instruction given. 
Patterns of model layettes are furnished on request, by the department. 

Lectures on child welfare, with lantern slides and moving pictures, 
are given frém time to time. When possible a child welfare exhibit is 
shown at the various fairs and exhibitions. : 

Report of Special Investigation into. Deaths of Children under one year 
of age.—This investigation has now been carried on for five years. Phy- 
sicians haye been requested to make a special report on~all cases where 
there was a medical attendant. Three causes have been specially investi- 
gated, viz., Stillbirths, premature births and congenital debility. In 1923 
forms were sent out for reports on 1,133 cases, and replies have been re- 
ceived on 745 cases. 

The deaths from the three causes named amounted to 1,131. This is 
45.7 per cent of the total infant mortality and 16.8 per cent of the total 
deaths in the province. 

Among 445 deaths of children who were breast fed, the number of 
deaths in the general classification of the digestive system’was 58. This - 
is 13 per cent of the children who were breast fed, and is a much lower 
percentage of death than those:who died under this classification and were 
fed under the other two systems. 

Among 235 deaths of children who were artificially fed, the number » 

~ of deaths due to the digestive system was 81. This is 36.2 per cent of the | 





total deaths under this classification. 


The causes of death where mixed feeding was adopted show that 24 
out of 65 deaths were due to the digestive system, which is 37 per cent. 

Of the definite causes of deaths for 386 stillbirths, premature births 
and congenital debility, it is considered that at least 167 of this number 
can be attributed to the condition of the mothers. This is 43.2 per cent, 
and it is stated that it is conclusive proof that proper prenatal care was 
not given to these expectant mothers. 


Saskatoon.—Regarding the effect of pasteurized milk upon infant and 
child life, Dr. A. Wilson, Medical Health Officer of Saskatoon, reports as 
follows : 

“All our dairy herds have been tuberculin tested since 1915. ‘At that 
date the percentage of reactors:was 5.6 All the reactor since then have 
been slaughtered and last year the percentage of reactors was .4. We have & 
very few cases of bone, skin or glandular tuberculosis. 

In June, 1923, the City Council passed a bylaw requiring all milk to 
be pasteurized except that comipg from one cow owned by an individual 
resident. For axyear or two previous to this date the great bulk of the 
milk was really pasteurized. | 


\ 


Infan Mortality. i 
Death Rate per 1,000 Births. 
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It could not definitely be said that our infant death rate has been low- 
ered by the improved milk supply alone. I think that there are at least 
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three factors responsible for the fall in the infant death rate: 1. Pasteur- 
ized milk. 2. Compulsory installation of sanitary plumbing which was 
started last year for the first time. 3. Health education among the moth- 
ers, which is going on all the year round, and especially on the care and 
feeding of the infant. 

I do not know of any city that could definitely state that there was an 
improvement in the infant mortality rate due to pasteurized milk alone, but 
there is no doubt that it is one of the important causes for the saving of 
child life. It is practically impossible to produce milk free from some dust or 
hairs no matter how clean the cows and the milker are. This dust means’ 
the dandruff or dead scales of the cow, or fine particles of manure. One 
may easily demonstrate this for himself by shaking his hair stightly ever-a 
mirror and notice the dandruff and hairs that will fall on the mirror. 


It is an impossibility to safeguard a city’s milk supply other than by 
pasteurization of milk. Scarlet fever, diphtheria, typhoid fever and epi- 
demic sore throat are all spread by raw milk, and are-never spread by 
properly pasteurized milk. In our baby clinic we rarely see a case of 
rickets, and when a case is found, enquiry often brings out the fact that 
the child was. only a few months in the city. Pasteurized milk has been 
reported to be the cause of rickets. This, however, has been demonstrated 
in many places as incorrect and fallacious. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that our milk supply is an important factor in lessening gastro-in- 
testinal diseases and diarrhoea in infants and thus lowering the infant 


death rate.” 
GENERAL. 


Junior Red Cross.—The Junior Red Cross in Canada, like other or- 
ganizations of youth, is the result of a need—the need for developing the 
health, the idealism and latent capacities for good in boys and girls. 

The motive or incentive necessary to inspire those desirable - traits 
which make for health, for character and for good citizenship in children 
is not always received at home or in school. It may be received from or- 
ganizations of the kind mentioned, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Tuxis Rangers, 
and other organizations of boys and girls operating outside of school hours. 
The Junior RedsCross operates largely in school hours. Therefore thé 
latter is within reach of all teachers and all children. Of necessity it has 
had to receive the approval of educationalists and be “pedagogically 
sound.” ; 

There are 8,000,000 Red Cross Juniors in the world organized in 34 
countries. . It is the only international junior organization. 

There are 3,462 junior branches in Canada, and 93,500 Red Cross 
Juniors. The Canadian Juniors support a magazine which has 11,000 
paid subscribers. They also support two children’s hospitals, one of 40 
beds, and last year in Canada assisted 1,383 crippled children to obtain 
medical treatment, as well as 2,788 dental cases. 

_ The Juniér Red Cross in Canada is founded upon the two sound edu- 
cational principles that a’child learns best by “doing”, and that constant 
“doing” develops habits. 

Red Cross Juniors; on forming a branch, elect their own officers and 
conduct their own meetings, with a little tactful\ supervision by the teach- 
ers, and thus learn parliamentary procedure. They earn money by giving 
health plays, concerts and by other activities for their “Crippled Children’s 
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Fund,” thereby learning health principles, humanitarian ideals and co- 
operation. They subscribe to the rules of “The Health Game,” and by 
observing the health rules learn health habits. Through Committees on 
Sanitation and Hygiene in the schoolroom they obtain practical experience 
as to the value of fresh air, cleanliness, and many other things. Through 
managing the warm school lunch they learn about foods and diet. 

The Junior Red Cross is rapidly becoming one of the greatest Cana- 
dianizing forces we have, because it is bringing about similarity of views 
of life and service in Canadian children from coast to coast. Through it 
foreign children are learning ideals of citizenship, of cleanliness, of health, 
of beauty and of service. Over one-half of the Presidents and officers of 
Junior branches in the Western Canadian Provinces are foreign in name. 

Red Cross Juniors usually begin their monthly Friday afternoon meet- 
ings by singing “God Save the King.” A few weeks ago at one meeting 
Johann Liebermann sang a solo “Ye Mariners of England.” One reconciles 
with difficulty Johann Liebermann, the mariners of England and the recent 
battle of Jutland. 

Because the Red Cross Juniors’ motto is “I Serve,” and thereby they 
subscribe to consideration for the other fellow, it makes discipline in the 
schoolroom easier and lightens the burden of the teachers. 

Junior Red ‘Cross has proved to be the most practical way known of 
teaching good health habits, because it gets children to practise health 
habits. It has revolutionized the sanitation of innumerable schools and 
the hygienic habits of thousands of school children. 

Because Junior Red Cross stands for the development of health, hu- 
manitarian ideals and good citizenship, is resulting in healthier, happier 
children, is sound from the educational standpoint, and can be carried on 
in the schoolroom without interference with the ordinary routine of teach- 
ing, it is bound to exert an ever-increasing influence. In the writer’s opin- 
ion, from the health standpoint alone, it is the most practical means of im- 
proving the health of the people ever devised. But it is much greater than 
a health movement; it is a spiritual movement, and because it is that, the 
development of kindliness, consideration for others, unselfish service and 
character are its finest achievements.—(George G. Nasmith, Chairman 
National Junior Red Cross.) 

Canadian Social Hygiene Council—The Division of Education under 
the chairmanship of Professor Peter Sandiford, Ph.D., of the Ontario 
College of Education, started work in March. The Committee, which con- 
sists of a number of the most prominent educationalists, doctors, etc., of 
the Dominion sees Social Hygiene in its relation to Child Welfare as fol- 
lows: 

Social Hygiene is both a science and an art. As a science it endeavors 
to collect a body of data from which principles, laws and generalisations 
about social health may be deduced. As an art it aims at doing something. 
This something is the development of skills or habits and attitudes or ideals 
which will promote health and happiness in the life of the individual and 
fitrress in the race to which he belongs. If there were no social ill health, 
there would be no need for a programme of education in social hygiene. 

In many respects the problems of Social Hygiene and the newer public 
health are similar. The older public health was mainly concerned with the 
improvement of thé environment of the individual—the water, the soil, the 
air, the materials used in buildings and clothing. The newer public health 
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cultivates robust bodies able to meet, within reasonable limits, any environ- 
ment that presents itself. Social Hygiene accepts the point of view of the 
newer public health but goes a step further, extending its field to include 
the factor of heredity as well. In other words it embraces eugenics as well 
as euthenics. 

This being the case social hygiene is forced to take cognizance of sex. 
This does not mean, as some have implied, that social hygiene merely deals 
with the prevention and treatment of venereal disease, nor is it simply an 
agency for the purification of sex conduct in men and women, but in its 
widest outlook the sex programme of social hygiene embraces sex hygiene 
both personal and social, the biology and physiology of reproduction, he- 
redity and eugenics, ethics and sociology of sex, the psychology of sex and 
the aesthetics of,sex. 

Yet in the modern conception of social hygiene, sex, as sex; is rele- 
gated to a subordinate position. The training of character, the develop- 
ment of a fondness for good literature, the creation of frank, friendly com- 
panionships between parents and children, the formation of definite health 
habits (for example, the eating of simple wholesome food, the taking of 
sufficient rest, the’ wearing of loose, hygienic clothing, the indulgence in 
wise and regular exercise, living in well ventilated rooms, avoidance of 
constipation, and personal cleanliness), etc., assume first place. The 
parent, therefore, becomes the most important trainer and instructor of 
youth and the training of parents the most important function of social 
hygiene education. Supplementing the work of the parent in the home, 
the teacher in the school and the pastor in church and Sunday school must 
play their parts; in fact the ideal to be aimed at is the training in social 
hygiene of all leaders who come in contact with children. This training of 
parents, pastors, teachers and leaders is not a simple task; the work is 
difficult enough to tax the skill of the greatest expert in social Hygiene 
education. But the present day issue is plain—first train parents and 
leaders along right lines and everything else will follow naturally and in 
due course. 

A handbook for parents.is now in course of preparation. 

An interesting experiment of the last few months has been the holding 
- of conferences for mothers and the establishment of a bureau which may be 
consulted by fathers and mothers. Attendances have been small up to the 
present, but parents who have taken advantage of thesg opportunities have 
been very enthusiastic. 

Child Welfare Work of the United Farm Women of Manitoba.—The 
Child Welfare activities of the United Farm Women of Manitoba may be 
classified under three heads—Health, Legislation and Citizenship. 

The Health activities embrace chiefly those phases of work carried on 
in co-operation with the Manitoba Public Health Department and consist 
in the utilization of the services offered by the Department and in the 
promotion of health work generally among the rural people. In April,: 
all U.F.W.M. locals were advised of the short courses in Home Nursing, 
Baby Welfare, and First Aid, that were available on application to the 
Public Health Department. Wherever possible, locals are taking advan- 
tage of these and are assuming the responsibility of securing a meeting- 
place and a good class of regular attendants. The lectures are open to all 
and much excellent Child Welfare knowledge is being broadcastéd in this 
way. 
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Those locals situated near centres where Child Welfare Clinics are 
conducted, encourage the mothers in their community to avail themselves 
of this free service. The response is splendid and through them many 
babies who otherwise would not haye the opportunity, are enabled to get 
a proper start in life. 


For years the U.F.W.M. have given their support to the Public Health 
Nurses who devote themselves wholeheartedly to the promotion of better 
health in rural communities. The U.F.W.M.. encourage the nurses to give 
health talks at their monthly meetings, consult them regarding their chil- 
dren under school age who are not thriving properly, encourage the parents 
to follow up the suggestions outlined in the Children’s Health Record 
Cards and distribute literature, such as the Baby Books and books for 
mothers. 

The Baby Health Conferences are growing in popularity every year 
as their widespread benefits are being better understood. In the majority 
of districts the U.F.W.M. co-operate with the women’s organizations in 
town who arrange for the conferences at the community centre but it is 
also possible to hold very successful conferences in purely rural districts. 
As an illustration, one might cite the Baby Health Conference held under 
the auspices of the U.F.W.M. in the Community Hall at Framnes on July 
lst. Framnes is an Icelandic district, blessed with the finest of Canadian 
citizens, but agricultural conditions as yet do not make it possible for 
many mothers to avail themselves of the setvices of a child specialist. To 
enable all. to enjoy health facilities for a season the U.F.W.M. therefore 
decided to hold:a Baby Health Conference in connection with their picnic. 
The Public Health Department was consulted and as always was found 
most responsive. They supplied the necessary equipment, attractive health 
posters and an Icelandic nurse who might speak to the mothers where 
necessary in their native tongue. Dr. Ellen Douglas, the Child Specialist, 
opened the conference in the morning, and before 6 p.m., fifty-one babies 
and little children had been examined. Fifteen of these were found to be 
one hundred per cent, and great was the appreciation expressed by many 
parents of the recommendations made to them for the care of their 
children who were below that. standard. 

The U.F.W.M. are co-dperating with the Junior Red Cross in the pro- 
motion of their health work in schools and in making known to the 
parents that the Red Cross doors stand open for assistance to all crippled 
children, who, owing to financial circumstances are unable to secure the 
necessary medical help. 

A further service for all children who are physically handicapped was 
given by the Public Health Department at the Brandon Summer Fair on 
the first of July, when the Shriners Orthopaedic doctor examined free of 
charge, all children requiring attention. This service was made known ~ 
to the rural people of the province by the U.F.M. and U.F.W.M. locals 
and a number requiring attention availed themselves-of the opportunity. 

By means of educational studies at their local meetings the U.F.W.M. 
are endeavoring to familiarize the rural people with the new Child Wel- 
fare Act of the province and to secure their sympathetic support in its op- 
eration. It was largely due to their propaganda that an amendment to the 
Act was secured at the last session of the legislature, whereby provision 
was made for the support of illegitimate children by the father, 
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To ensure that only children who are mentally fit be permitted to 
enter our country and to further secure that only adults who are mentally 
fit be permitted to enter, that the next generation may be of the best mental 
-ealibre, the U.F.W.M. in co- operation with the organized rural women of 
the other provinces made recommendation through their federal organiza- 
tion, the Women’s Section, Canadian Council of Agriculture, that the 
Federal Government take steps to have all immigrants examined by trained 
psychiatrists at the port of embarkation. 

The U.F.W.M. recognize the great need of citizenship training amongst 
the young people of today, and to this end are encouraging the organiza- 
tion of Junior U.F.M. locals. Through their regular meetings the rural 
children are afforded the opportunity of developing physically, intellectu- 
ally, socially and vocationally.. By engaging in educational studies, whole- 
some, well-balanced recreation, community enterprises and agricultural ac- 
tivities, these locals are making a definite contribution to the upbuilding of 

& a finer type of Canadian citizen. 


Recent Developments in the Child Welfare Activities of the Victorian 


Order of Nurses for Canada. 
\ Alberta :— 


Calgary.—The Victorian Order Local Association of Calgary is mak- 
ing an annual feature of their Baby Week, held in the Hudson’s Bay 
store. This year many original exhibits and health demonstrations were 
featured. One of the most “interesting exhibits was a Health House, two 
feet high by about two. and one half feet long. The roof was shingled 
with graham crackers; the sides stuccoed with oatmeal; the foundation 
was made of prunes. the shutters of whole wheat bread; the blinds of 
pardffined lettuce leaves; the chimney a bottle of milk. A walk in front 
was made of rice and beans. & 


A milk company donated a twelve foot ferris wheel where dolls hold- 
ing trays sat in the cages and meals suited to children of various ages were 
displayed on these trays. 

-Edmonton.—The Victorian Order of Nurses in Edmonton are co- 
bg operating with the University of Alberta Hospital Free Clinic to care for 
- free patients who wish to be confined at home. This Free Clinic is held 
twice weekly with a physician in charge and Victorian Order and Hospital 
nurses are in attendance. 
Saskatchewan: 
A mothercraft class organized in February by Miss Olive Rae, Vic- 
torian Order Nurse with an enrollment of twenty members has been of 
great interest in Saskatoon. 


Ontario: 
Brantford.--In addition to the usual child welfare work, Mrs.<Skrim- 
¢ shire, Nurse-in-charge of the Victorian Order District of Brantford re- 


ports the compiling of lists of undernourished children who are to be sent 
to the Kiwanis Camp for Children at Port Dover, Ontario. 
Cornwall.—Miss James, of Cornwall reports that in addition to her 
usual health talks in the schools, she has organized First Aid classes in the 
senior grades which have proved very popular especially amongst the boys. 
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Kingston.—The Victorian Order Nurses in Kingston distribute month- 
ly from three to four hundred quarts of milk to undernourished children, 
in addition to other child welfare work. 


London.—The Local Association of London reports that since the pre- 
natal clinic was taken over by the Victorian Order in February there has 
been an increase in attendance and this clinic, held in the Victoria Hos- 
pital, is becoming an important feature of the health programme in that 
city. 
North Bay.—The Girls’ Club of the Methodist Church, North Bay, 
have been most interested in a series of health talks and practical demon- 
strations in home nursing, commenced by Miss James, Victorian Order 
Nurse, early in February. 


Smiths Falls—Miss B. W. McRoberts, Victorian Order Nurse, held 
most attractive closing exercises for the graduating classes in Mothercraft 
on June 17th when 18 girls were presented with certificates. A play “The 
Kingdom of Good Health” and a demonstration were given at a public 
meeting, when a silver collection was taken, netting $10.00 i in aid of equip- 
ment for these classes. 

Quebec: 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue.—Miss Donalda Lanctot opened a Well Baby 
Clinic on the 4th of May, enrolling 17 babies, and it is intended that this 
clinic will be an outstanding feature of the Victorian Order of Nurses ac- 
tivities in Ste. Anne de Bellevue. 


Maritime Activities. 


Marysville is a picturesque little town in New Brunswick, on the banks 
of the Nashwaak River. Here is located the Canadian Cottons Limited, a 
mill employing nearly a thousand people. 


The Victorian Order has a Centre here, where Miss E. Wedick, the 
Nurs@-in-charge, renders a generalized nursing service including indus- 
trial nursing for the mill employees. She holds a weekly Well Baby Con- 
ference and has two well appointed rooms in the new Dawson Club House, 
lately built by the Canadian Cottons Limited for the benefit of their 
employees. 

A Mothercraft Class, just graduated, has also been carried very suc- 
cessfully during the past season. 

Miss Wedick also does the school nursing and from time to time, as 
occasion demands, assists at Tonsil and Adenoid Clinics. 

Dental Clinics have been organized at the General Hospital at 
Fredericton and: Miss Wedick takes advantage of these for children of both 
school and pre-school ages; thus giving to the young of Marysville a very 
complete service. 

Fredericton, three miles from Marysville, on the St. John River, is al- 
so a Victorian Order Centre, with Miss Jessie Lower in charge. She holds 
a Well Baby Conference in the Board of Trade Room. Tea is’ served to 
the mothers who show their appreciation of the station and their desire for 
better babies by attending regularly. Another Well Baby Conference is 
being organized by Miss Lower, two miles from Fredericton at a small in- 
dustrial centre, the residents of which have expressed their wish for this 
particular activity, 
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A Milk Drill now almost self-supporting, is a daily part of the school 
routine. 

The organization of the Dental Clinic, mentioned above and used by 
Miss Wedick of Marysville, is also Miss Lower’s work. 

Pictou, Nova Scotia is another centre supporting one nurse. A pro- 
vincial nurse is in charge of the school nursing and operates a Baby Clinic. 
Miss Campbell, Victorian Order Nurse, co-operates closely, both being in 
constant attendance at the clinic. A Nutrition Class recently organized 
by Miss Campbell, immediately after the Baby Conference has proved of 
much value to the mothers. It is a plan that nurses everywhere may con- 
sider. The Mothers are assembled and if the Baby Conference is held at 
an early hour Nutrition Classes might follow as a part of the routine. 

Miss Campbell also organized three Home Nursing Classes. All three 
were very successful, the large regular attendance giving proof of the in- 
terest of the members. 

Wolfville, in the lovely Annapolis Valley, also supports a Victorian 
Order Nurse. Miss Harry teaches Home Nursing to the Girl Guides, 
Mothercraft being part of the programme. When the class completed the | 
course in April, they were examined by the Hospital Superintendent, Miss 
Benson, and at the graduating exercises were presented to the wife of the 
Governor of the Province, Mrs. Grant, who gave to each graduate a badge. 

The excellent school work done in this town calls for special mention, 
its thoroughness, its complete follow-up, the close oversight, of Dr. Elliot, 
and the co-ordination of the Medical and Dental profession leave little to 
be desired in school work in Wolfville. The Boy Scouts are also taught 
First Aid. 

Yarmouth offers exceptional opportunities amongst the young girls 
working in the cotton mills. Miss Betts, the Victorian Order nurse, has 
recently organized a Girls’ Club, teaches Home Nursing, better care of 
babies, etc., and a devoted group attend religiously. During Lent one of 
the girls absented herself and on inquiring Miss Betts was informed by the 
little girl in most doleful tones that she was making the sacrifice of not at- 
tending the Club during Lent. A/’Well Baby Conference is also a feature 
of our work in Yarmouth, and regular Little Mothers’ League Classes are 
being organized. 

In Halifax, a Prenatal Clinic has been opened for free patients in the 
Dalhousie Health Centre in connection with Dalhottsie University, the 
Victorian Order supplying the nursing service. 

Using a Well Baby Clinic as the setting for a very original play, com- 
posed by themselves, the Canadian Girls-in-Training of Sackville, N.B. de- 
monstrated the value of preventive knowledge and scientific care of child- 
ren. The play cleverly included instruction as to the proper feeding and 
hygiene of the baby as well as a demonstration in bathing and dressing an 
infant. The baby’s bed was also on exhibition and the method of making 
it carefully explained. This demonstration was the culmination of a course 
in Mothercraft and Home Nursing given by Miss Burns, the Victorian 
Order Nurse. 


Federated Women’s Institutes of Canada. 


National Report on Public Health and Child Welfare, 1925. (Summarized.) 
“Public Health is the foundation upon which rests the happiness of 
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the people and the strength of the nation.” It is from this standpoint of 
patriotic duty that the Women’s Institutes of Canada are backing the 
Public Health nursing policies of various Provincial Departments of 
Health throughout Canada. The ultimate objective of these policies must 
be the establishment by legislation of a Provincial Nursing System, so that 
preventable disease shall be prevented, motherhood raised to a position in 
keeping with its sacred office, and the Nation’s babies rescued from p6ver- 
ty, ignorance and neglect in which they perish, or in which those who sur- 
vive are disabled as they cross the threshold of life. 

Nine provinces of the Dominion of Canada have Provincial Depart- 
ments of Health. Each Departmént of Health is asking for the assistance 
of the Women’s Institutes in educating the voters of the Province to the 
need and the benefits of preventive medical care. 

Two provinces report compulsory medical examination of rural and 
city school children, namely New Brunswick and British Columbia. Four 
provinces have permissive legislation for health examination of school 
children: Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario and Quebec. Nova Scotia re- 
perts compulsory vaccination of school children before entering school. 
In all these provinces every means is taken by the Department of Health 
to encourage health examinations of school children by doctors and nurses. 

British Columbia has 17 public health nurses in the rural districts, the 
majority of whom have been_established and maintained through the 
Women’s Institutes co-operating with the Provincial Board of Health. 

At the present time only six public health nurses are employed through 
the Health Department in Alberta. These nurses when placed in districts 
are responsible for the health inspection of schools and all other public 
health work. Six districts nurses are employed by this department; the 
salary of these nurses is paid by the Government. 

Six public health nurses are employed by the Department of Health in 
Saskatchewan and fourteen district school nurses are employed by the 
Department of Education. 

Ontario has 25 public health nurses employed by the Department of 
Health. There are 102 full time school nurses paid by the local education- 
al authorities, 56 nurses doing generalized public health nursing and the 
other 56 are paid by the local municipalities. 

Quebec has two school nurses. 

New Brunswiek is divided into Health Districts, each in charge of a 
Health Officer and five publis health nurses. 


In Nova Scotia the Government employs one Public Health Nurse , 


who is Superintendent of the Nursing Service of the Province. There are 
nine school nurses, but these are in the various towns. In addition there 
are approximately 27 Victorian’ Order Nurses and still others employed 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and by the Red Cross. It is 
also interesting to note that other nurses are doing ‘this work, while being 
carried on the staff of local hospitals. The great need of educational work 
through the agency of the Institutes is also emphasized. 

There is no report from the Provincial Offices of either Prince Edward 
Island or Manitoba, but the following is quoted from the report from the 
Maniteha Women’s Institute :-— 

“The Institutes in Manitoba are-also. solidly behind the Provincial 
Board of Health in its efforts to extend its nursing service throughout the 
Province. The Government offer to the Municipalities isa very generous 
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one, in most cases leaving to the Municipality only the very nominal tax 
of 17c to 65c to be levied locally on each quarter-section. As a tax based 
on land varies according to the population, the cost of the service to the 
Municipality has been worked out on a per capita basis. In rural districts 
this per capital rate amounts to 23c or $230. per thousand and in urban cen- 
tres 13c per capita or $130. per thousand, In spite of this absurdly small ex- 
pense chargeable direct to the district benefitting, one Municipality after 
another has dismissed its nurse on the plea of economy. \As a result only 
26 nurses are in the field as compared with 56 in 1922. Although the In- 
stitutes. in the districts affected are greatly exercised over the retrogressive 
attitude of the local Powers-that-be yet they regard it as futile in the fade 
of the prevailing businesS depression and public deficits to press at pre- 
sent, for the re-establishment of the.nurses,” : 

New Brunswick is, perhaps, outstanding in the splendid system of or- 
ganization provided for the voluntary organizations in any locality .desir- 
ing a tonsil clinic for defective children. Dental treatment for defective 
teeth of school childrenwis being supplied in varying degrees in all Prov- 
inces. This work is just beginning and is capable of great dévelopment. 
The Women’s Institutes are actively supporting ‘almost all branches of the 
work. ma 

A few outstanding features in the Provinces specially mentioned as 
worthy of the thoughtful study of members of the Institutes and all other 
voluntary organizations throughout. Canada were the following: 

Saskatchewan.—The nursing housekeepers; maternity benefits. 

New Brunswick.—The plan of dividing the Province into Health Dis- 

tricts. | 

British Columbia.--The plan of having the nurse’s salary put on the 

school rates; grouping the school districts into Public Health 
Areas. 

A uniform working policy for all Canada was also urged. 

Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire.—The child welfare activities 
of the I.O.D.E., in the various provinces, as presented in the Annual Report, 

e, 1925: . 

“Alberta has known struggle and want within its own borders—crop 
failures, strikes in the mining areas, unemployment, have taken their toll 
from its resources. Yet the Alberta record of achievement need yield place 
to.none. Calgary has a permanent camp for sick children at Sylvan Lake. 
where they now have a capacity of forty beds. No less than four hundred 
and twenty-six children were each given a ten days’ holiday by the Cal- 
gary Municipal last year. A striking piece of co-operation was recorded 
here. The Camp Fund was raised by a tag day and the flowers for tag day 
were made by the little patients in the Junior Red Cross Hospital. Leth- 
bridge carries on the same type of work for sick children and assists in the 
prgvision of free milk at the milk stations. Throughout Alberta the work 
of the Order .has established a wide, publie confidence in these letters. 
“*T.0.D.E." 

“British Columbia’s Rose Day results reflect energetic organization in 
that province—$2,224.11 being realized from this undertaking. Through- 
out the province, the Chapters have been busy along varied lines. Milk, 
food and clothing have been generously provided for needy families. Nurs- 
ing and health services, recreation endeavours, work on behalf of neglected 
and dependent children, have all known the sympathetic support of the 
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sritish Columbia Chapters. Special assistance has been given to effort 
among deaf and blind children. The National Chapter may rest assured 
that “All is well” where its Pacific Coast Daughters are responsible for 
carrying its hopes and resolutions into action. 


Hardly a line of child welfare endeavour can be mentioned in which 
some one of Ontario’s Chapters has not been active. Because of the great 
number of Chapters within the Province, your convener has considered it 
interesting to attempt to make some actual measurement of the work. To 
this end, the Provincial Convener has been good enough to arrange her 
report in a more or less statistical form. The Chapters within the Province 
have been wonderfully devoted in the past year’. Some fifteen hundred 
children and three hundred and twenty-three families have been directly 
assisted by the Chapters in Ontario in the past year. With some it has been 
relief work, with others remedial health work, with others provision for 
holidays, special hospital treatment, etc. Or again, it has been special work 
for neglected and dependent children in conjunction with some professional 
or public agency. Big Sister work, special educational assistance, and in 
one interesting report, special banquets were twice given for underprivil- 
eged teen-age girls. In relief work some two thousand sets of g garments were 
provided in various cases of need. Directly over $14,000. has been actually 
expended on undertakings of the various Chapters, apart from the large 
amounts spent in co-operative work, in special préventorium work and 
such related activities. Through the various Milk Funds, over 60,000 
quarts of milk have been provided for undernourished children. The ex- 
ceptionally fine work at the Preventorium in Toronto continues to expand. 
Very good work in the establishment.and maintenance of clinics and pro-' 
vision for prenatal care is reported in new departures by some of the 
Chapters. The Provincial Chapter has been actively represented in many 
endeavours leading to the passage of improved child welfare. legislation. 
The reaction of public opinion in Ontario to the educational propaganda 
with which many Chapters have been actively associated is evident in the 
enactment of many constructive measures in the last year. 


New Brunswick has been particularly active in the creation of :the 
office of child welfare convener in the primary chapters. This has been 
reflected in increased interest and effort in child welfare throughout the 
Province.’ The provincial convener has brought the clauses of the Child- 
ren’s Charter prominently before the primaries, and is energetically en- 
deavouring to obtain practical application of its clauses. 


Splendid co-operation among the Chapters is evident in the public 
health nursing service and the free kindergartens maintained in St. John 
Citv. Special effort is being exerted to obtain better school attendance in 
rural New Brunswick. Intelligent support is also urged for the new legis- 
lation dealing with children born out of wedlock. There is urgent need for 
some provision for the feebleminded in this province, and the proviricial 
convener is ee to enlist the resources of the I.0.D-E. in this cru- 
sade. Inthe last five vears. New Brunswick has reduced her infant mortal- 
ity rate from 135 to 99.5 but the convener points out little more can be 
accomplished without extension of public health nursing, and she urges 
the Chapters to assume community leadership in providing for this need. 
Some measure of mothers’ pensions is necessary here to relieve institution- 
al dependency in many: cases, Throughout the proyince, cordial co-opera- 
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tion is being shown in the instruction of crippled children and in commun- 
ity work for juvefile immigrants. 

The Chapters throughout the province are all enthusiastically serving 
along these various lines pf endeavour and in the practical work of assist- 
ing by money, time and effort in the usual health, recreation, relief and oth- 
er alleys of local child welfare endeavour. 


The Nova Scotia Chapters continue to demonstrate an exceptionally 
successful treatment of the Feebleminded Girl Problem in their splendidly 
administéred Halifax Home. It is a sad commentary on the magnitude of 
their task that accommodation can be provided for eleven girls only, and 
that two hundred applications were necessarily refused. In addition, the 
various Chapters provide maintenance for certain deaf or-blind children and 
contribute financially to milk nutrition classes, various Children’s Hospitals, 
and Institutions, provision of medical care for, poor children, and special 
treatment for tuberculous children. There is no “strike” in thé ranks of the 
Nova Scotia I.0.D.E. . 


It is with great pleasure that the Family,of Child Welfare Conveners 
welcomes the newest of its members—the Quebec Provincial Convener. 
And this Quebec Provincial is no undernourished child, we assure the 
Order. Prefacing the report of the work of the Chapters is an excellent 
summary of provincial child welfare endeavour. In several centres through- 
out the Province demonstration dispensaries have been established and as 
the result of a brief twelve months’ operation, the infant mortality rate has 
been perceptibly lowered? The Order carries on many varied activities 
similar to the work in the other provinces, but special mention should be 
made of the distribution of food and clothing among immigrant families. 
The Quebec Chapters, too, maintain an excellent summer camp a few miles 
from the City where over one htindred children are given a summer out- 
ing. Quebec has also adopted as its special Christmas care over five hun- 
dred children along the Labrador Coast. Montreal has had a splendid 
year’s record. Several rooms have been furnished in the new Maternity 
Hospital, while the Chapters provide many infants’ layettes through the 
various hospitals. School lunches are provided in several schools. An 
interesting piece of co-operative work was the Chapters’ donation of 
$1,326 to the Federated Charities of the City. Sherbrooke’s work among 
poor families is worthy of record. 

Saskatchewan as usual sends in a splendidly summarized report. The 
convener has succeeded in a very short time in organizing splendid co- 
operative effort through the primary Chapters. Every form of child wel- 
fare effort is reported as energetically carried on by the various Chapters. 
Splendid work has been done by the Chapters in some districts taking 
practically full responsibility for the extension of clinics to distant points 
that otherwise might not have had them. One Chapter undertook an 
unique service—equipping the local schools with fire extinguishers and 
obtaining regular fire drill. Another Chapter carried on the work in the 
Health Centre for which it is largely responsible. The total annual record 
of 7.829 examinations in this clinic gives some idea of the undertaking. 
Special mention must be made of Saskatchewan’s splendid enterprise in the 
maintenance of the Preventorium. No less than 70 patients are maintained 
therein. Special sun-treatment is given and this winter an Alpine lamp was 
purchased to allow of uninterrupted service. Two teachers are provided by 
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the Provincial Department of Education for the childrep of the Institu- 
tion. In Saskatchewan, as elsewhere, one is proud to be associated with 


the special child welfare endeavour of-the Order.” \ 


The Canadian Council of the Girl Guides Association (Summarized from 

the Annual Report, 1924.) 

Steady progress toward higher standards of efficiency and petter un- 
derstanding on the part of the public of the educational value of the move- 
ment are reported. It is also shown that Guiding is becoming a very great 
Canadianizing influence, as all creeds, national traditions and customs are 
merged in one great effort to show loyalty to the King, faith in Canada and 
a determination to be worthy of Canadian citizenship. 

In his address on “Citizenship and the Girl Guides,” at the Annual 
Meeting on April 23rd, Dr. Bruce MacDonald, Principal of St. Andrew’s 
College, Toronto, said in part, “Heiress to rights of citizenship which she 
learns to value highly, if she be true to the principles and training of her 
organization she steps forward into womanhood prepared to assume her 
burden of responsibility, and advances along her way in life with eyes 
which have been opened to catch a vision of that which is worth while in 
the many perplexities which surround _her path.” 

The report shows a continued increase in membership. The total 
active membership in Canada now numbers approximately 20,808 Guides 
and Guiders. During the year warrants have been issued to 128 Captains, 
113 Lieutenants, 52.Brown Owls, 19 Tawny Owls, and 33 Commissioners! 
the total number of active warranted Guiders beigg 1,016 altogether. 

The following total number of active companies and packs are now 
registered at Headquarters: 

Ranger’ Sea Guide Cadet 
Companies Packs Companies Companies Corps 


POR leh ices 30 - 12 — — —- 
ae ee ot 61 37 8 1 — 
ee es Be: 39 26 6 — — 
EE Shai Moinascciinacid 37 5 1 — — 
eR iach sak cansccnseueck 33 11 2 2 — 
ee kk ae 83 15 — — 
I ls kt 5 — — — — 
i tal te 65 19 3 — 1 
RN riick ee 64 11 1 uli i 

ee a oe 569 204 36 3 1 

i NE eases hecd sca sndcecdbe Bande cable tancare ed aabticnisun cena Seite 813 


There are also 117 Lone Guides throughout Canada. 

The greatest gain in membership this year is shown from Manitoba, 
where over 900 Guides and Brownies have been enrolled. 14 Companies 
of the Guides are now registered as Imperial Daughters of the Empire 
G.G. Cos., 10 under the Catholic Women’s League, and a Ranger Company 
under the Girls’ Friendly Society. H 

The otttstanding event of the year was the World Camp, held at Fox- 
lease, England, July, 1924, and at which over 1,200 Guides, representing 
51 Nations, were present. Canada sent 35 representatives. 

During the year the Canadian Executive awarded 4 Silver Crosses for 
life saving, and 1 certificate of merit. 
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51 First Class Badges, 1,468 Second Class Badges, 3,467 Proficiency 
Badges, and 15 All Round Cords were earned by Guides during the year; 
the Brownies earned 60 First Class Badges. 


The Departments of Camping and Training have both been enlarged 
to meet the evergrowing demands of their work. Last year 50 official Girl 
Guide Camps were held, and about 1,883 Guides made use of them. There 
are now attached to Headquarters 2 Red Cord and 8 Blue Cord, Diploma’d 
Guiders and two Eagle Owls. 7 


_ During the year over 1,239 parcels were sent out from Headquarters 
in addition to the regular shipments to provincial offices. This did not in- 
clude the sales made at the office. 

This year the first book of Canadian Rules has been published by the 

Canadian Executive as a supplementary to the English Book of Rules. 
__ The report aJso shows that community service has been stressed dur- 
ing the past year by a large number of companies, and mentions the great 
assistance received from many sources. In Winnipeg, a course in hospital 
training has been established by graduate nurses of the general hospital, 
and more than 160 Guides benefitted from these lectures. 

A company of Guides was formed during the year at the Blind School 
in Halifax, with 40 Guides. Indian Guides have been enrolled in the Com- 
panies on the Blood and Sarcee reserves, and there is also a company of 
Indian Guides at the Mohawk Institute in Brantford. Guides and Brownies 
in the rural schools of the West have transformed the lives of the foreign 
children who, as Guides, are learning to become good Canadians. Guides 
from Malta, Russia, China, England, Scotland, and Ireland have been trans- 
ferred-to Companies in Canada, and Canadian Guides in turn transferred to 
Companies in England, and to Girl Scout troops in the United States. A 
Cadet Corps of prospective Guiders has been formed at McGill University ‘ 
in Montreal. The first Company north of the Peace River has been regis- 
tered during the year, and there are Sea Guides on the’ Pacific as well as 
the Atlantic coast. zs 
The Boy Scouts Association (Summarized from the Annual Report of the 

Canadian General Council for the year ending December 31st, 1924.) 

The Executive Committee .report that gratifying progress has been 
made in Scouting in Canada during 1924. That the Scouts did better work 
than during any previous year is attributed in large measure to the great 
increase in the number of training courses and the larger number of Scout- 
masters and others who took advantage’ of them. The Association’s big 
effort for the year was to train thoroughly as many Scout and Cub leaders 
as possible. It was estimated that since Gillwell training was begun in 
Canada in 1922, under the leadership of Mr. Rodney C. Wood as Dominion 
Camp Chief, more than twelve hundred persons have taken the Corres- 
pondence Course, the summer training course in camp or one of the two 
‘ winter training courses. 

In the report, the Executive Committee speak- most gratefully of the 
help received from His Excellency Lord Byng, Chief Scout for Canada, 
through his personal interest, suggestion and helpful criticism. He was 
largely responsible for the starting of the winter training courses, more 
than 50 of which have been held throughout the Dominion in a little over 


a year. 
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Members of the Headquarters Staff addressed a number of meetings 
throughout Canada on behalf of scouting, visited provincial executives, and 
attended many of the training camps. 

The Training of Scout Leaders.—Through the kindness of a friend of 
Scouting, a special Gillwell Winter Training Course was held in Ottawa, 
at Rideau Hall and was attended by representatives from all the Provinces, 
23 men in all. 

Winter Training Courses consisting of Part 3 (a) and (b) of the re- 
quirements for the Gillwell Badge were held in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, and Nova Scotia; Summer Training Camps 
for Part 2 were held in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 

The first Canadian Akela Leaders’ Training Course was held in Ottawa 
in November, and was attended by representatives from Manitoba, Ontario, 
Quebec, and Nova Scotia; 21 people in all taking the traning. It is hoped 
that a Similar course in the West will be arranged. ; 

The Scoutmaster’s Correspondence Course has proved quite popular, 
and preparations have also been made to send out Correspondence Courses 
to Cub leaders applying for them. 

Scouting and the Churches.—The Executive Committee report the ac- , 
tive participation of the Churches of Canada, and organizations and insti- 
tutions ‘representative of religious bodies, in the work and benefits of | 
training courses, as for example: The Knights of Columbus co-operated 
with them by putting on training courses for Scout Leaders in Halifax, , 
N.S., Windsor, Ont., Fort William, Ont., and Calgary, Alta., and similar 
courses were held at Huron College (Anglican) in London, at Pine Hill 
College (Presbyterian) Halifax, at Acadian College (Baptist) Wolfville, 
N.S., and at King’s College (Anglican) Halifax. é 
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There was a total increase of. nearly ten per cent in the number of 

Scout Leaders, and a decrease in the number of Badges awarded; the lat- 
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ter was due to the steady raising of Badge Tests throughout Canada, and 
is noted as indicating the extent to which the Gillwell standards of Scout- 
ing have Spread throughout Canada. ‘ 

During the year 1 Letter of Commendation was issued, also 2 Certifi- 
cates of Merit, 3 Medals of Merit, 16 Gilt Crosses, 7 Silver Crosses and 1 
Bronze Cross. The list of awards is regarded as a barometer of the mental 
and physical preparedness for public service that is resulting frofm the 
training and leadership given the Scouts. 

The Stores Department report 3,535 more orders received than during 
1923; the value of books and badges sold during 1924 totalling $13,307.91. 

La Fédération des Femmes Canadiennes-Francaises reports that its 
different sections are following along the same lines of: activity as previ- 
ously and to a greater extent. 

The Committee stresses the importance of giving instruction to women 
and particularly to mothers looking towards the improvement of their 
own health and of their children. 

At a recent meeting the National President pointed out that children 
should be given milk instead of tea and coffee; that they should be en- 
couraged to take ice-cream rather than buy candy. 

Parents were also reminded that during the holiday season they 
should protect their children from the dangers of the street, moving pic- 
tures, and undesirable companions. 

The Executive also wishes to make a special appeal for the better 
safeguarding of the health of the expectant mother, particularly in the 
rural districts. Several cases of unkind treatment, by the mother-in-law, 
endangering the life of the mother and the child, have come to the notice 
of the Federation, and in undertaking a campaign to wipe out these con- 
ditions, the members ask the help of all the women of Canada. 

The activities of The Women’s Missionary Society (The United Church 
of Canada) along the line of child welfare work comprise educational 
work in School Homes and Home Schools in Western Canada and in the 
Province of Quebec. These Homes stand in the same relation to the child- 
ren attending them as a child’s own home would—a place of loving shelter, 
care and Christian influence for the developing of the body, mind and spirit. 
The first Homes were placed in the midst of Foreign Colonies, care being 
taken to select centres where there were good educational facilities, because 
no teaching is done it the homes, the children being sent to the public and 
high schools. As the School Home idea developed it was found that Cana- 
dian girls and boys in remote settlements needed the very thing the School 
Home was giving to the newcomer, so children of all nationalities were 
taken into the School Homes. . 

There are 14 of these School Homes in the West; 4 in Alberta, 1 in 


- British Columbia, 4 in Manitoba, 5 in) Saskatchewan, with approximately 


290 boys and girls in them. The W.M.S. is entirely responsible for the 
maintenance and equipment of these Homes, and its aim is not to conduct 
orphanages or shelters, but Homes, where future leaders of the western 
country will be trained, and where the children of newcomers may be 
taught what it is to be Christian citizens of Canada. 

In the Home Schools in Quebec, the children not only live in the 
Homes but receive all their teaching there. These schools are situated at 
Quebec City 1, Hull’ 1, Tourville 1, Namur 1, and Point-Aux-Trembles 
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There is also the work in the Indian Schools, established by the Gov- 
ernment, but assigned to the Churches for secular and religious education, 
the W.M.S. having 7 Boarding Schools and 6 Day Schools, including 700 
Indian children. These schools are situated in British Columbia, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba, and in them the girls are taught domestic work, 
the boys, farming, along with the regular school course. 

In connection with the W.M.S. Strangers’ Department, there is the 
work among Juvenile Immigrants, the coming of thousands of motherless 
children making a special appeal to the women of Canada. This work be- 
gins at the seaports and extends to the homes in which the children are 
placed and after. 

The Medical Missionary Service in Canada of the: W.M.S. finds its 
outlet in many of the life-saving stations in Canada, there being fourteen 
centres where nursing service is given, for which the W.MLS. is responsible. 
These are located in the Western Provinces and in Northern Ontario. The 
staff not only does child welfare work in the hospitals, but the opportunity 
eften comes for community, work, such as visiting and instruction in the 
homes, social gatherings, Sunday Schools, etc. 

Kiwanis Club (Canadian Child Welfare Activities) —A minstrel show 
was staged by the Pembroke, Ontario, club, the proceeds of which went to- 
wards the clinic for crippled children and the support of the Victorian 
Order of Nurses who give nursing facilities to the poor and also maintain 
a nurse in the public schools. 

/The Hanna, Alberta, -club reports progress in the matter of under- 
privileged child work, and has fostered the organization of the Parent 
Teachers Association—(The Kiwanis Magazine, July, #925.) 

Nanaimo, B.C.—Active and well maintained assistance has been ac- 
corded by club members to a goodly number of children on behalf of the 
Big Brother Committee of the Vancouver Club. 

Riverdale, Ont. reports active work among boys, and the securing of 
medical attention for a crippled child. 

A substantial donation was made to the Peterborough Boy Scout 
Association to further the work of training Boy Scout leaders. 

In connection with their underprivileged child work, the New West- 


minster, B.C., club organized a Juvenile Court Committee which is very © 
active. Kiwanian doctors operated on two needy children; found a posi- ~ 


tion for one boy, and supplied school books and clothing to several other 
children —(The Kiwanis Magazine, April, 1925.) 

Figures for Juvenile Delinquency in Canada in 1924. (Summarized 
from the Report issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, July, 1925.) 

“Reports received from 13 leading cities show a total of 5,751 boy 
delinquents and 547 girl delinquents in 1924. as contrasted with 4,871 boys 
and 380 girls in 1923, and 4,602 boys and 389 girls in 1922. 

The total number of juvenile delinquents shown for 1924, throughout 
the Dominion, is 7,332 boys and 630 girls. These are classified as major 
offences, 4,469 boys and 253 girls, and minor offences, 2,863 boys and 377 
girls. In addition to these, there were 267 boys and 13 girls, charged with 
major offences, but were dismissed. While indictable and non-indictable 
offences, as prescribed by the criminal code, form the basis of this classi- 
fication, certain offences, such as assaults, theft, etc., whether defined as 
indictable or not under the criminal code, are treated as major ‘offences 
here with regard to juveniles. 
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Juvenile Delinquency of the Principal Cities in Canada. 
« Boys ” Girls 


ON a eg 1,837 140 
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In comparison with figures for 1922, it is shown that with respect to 
major offences, the girls increased more than did the boys, but with respect . 
to minor offences the reverse is the case. On the whole, however, the 
increase in girls is the greater. 


Juvenile Delinquents by Provinces, 1924. 


, Boys Girls 
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According to birthplace of delinquents and their parents the returns 
show that of the 4,722 convicted of major offences 3,839 were born in 
Canada, 625 were born out of Canada, and in 258 cases the birthplace was 
not given. 

Of the 3,839 native born children 2,164 were born of native born par- 
ents ; 505 were native born of parents British born out of Canada ; 880 were 
native of forgign born parents. Delinquents numbering 290 had one parent 
native born and one born out of Canada. 

Of the 625 delinquents born out of Canada, 325 were born within the 
Empire and 300 were born in foreign countries. iss 


Occupations 6f fathers of delinquents and of those delinquents recorded as 
working, for 1924. 
Number of Delin- 


Class of Occupation of Father quents recorded as 
working 
Pia OMNI ct ihe stiomsernvanpeneninsnliigtins 215 15 
WINE fai <a ssc peerage 2" eta 
TR i sie ip enced ecient nig nent 2 
SPURS URION, nis. cr. an vdsvintoesnsghcnedicg cipemangl 215 1 
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Logging 
Mining 
Manufacturing 
Professional 
Service 

Trade 
Transportation 
Labourers 
Deceased 


Totals 75 


It might be pointed out that, disregarding those “not given,” labourers 
together with deceased fathers form 46 p.c., indicating that more delin- 
quents are found among the poorer classes than among those of higher 
walks of life. 

Average (median) grade of 2,831 boy delinquents convicted of major 
offences in 1924 compared with the average (median) grade of 627,602 
boys in publicly controlled and private elementary and secondary school in 
Canada. 

Average Grade 

Boys in ordinary schogels Boy DeJinquents 
r 18 ‘ 
oo 24 2'5 
3.3 3. 
10 years 4.2 3. 
11 years 5.1 4. 
12 years 6.0 4 
13 years 6.9 6. 
14 years ra 7. 
15 years 8.4 7.7 

The above table represents about two-thirds of the total number of 
boys in publicly controlled and private elementary and secondary schools in 
Canada and also about two-thirds of the boy delinquents convicted of 
major offences in Canada in 1924. These proportions are consequently 
large enough to justify the belief that the school standing indicated repre- 
sents actual conditions. 

The data of only one year may not be sufficient as a basis for scien- 
tific deduction but points brought up by the above comparison between the 
school standing of the two classes of boys may be interesting and worthy 
of further investigation. 

It is seen that up to the age of nine the juvenile delinquents show a 
higher standing than the normal boys, but from the age of ten up the latter 
outstrip the delinquents at an increasing pace. Among the points for in- 
vestigation suggested by the phenomenon are the following: 

1. Are there indications of significant differences between the types of 
offenders and the nature of the offences shown (in the average) by boys 
at the ages of nine and under and those shown by older delinquents? It is 
probable that the delinquencies shown by the younger group can be as- 
sociated solely with psychological traits characteristic of their age and 
not with any permanent vicious tendencies ? Th so, it is possible to explain 
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the superior educational status of delinquents ‘under ten by the fact that 
these traits are more difficult to control at the earlier ages in the case of 
the brighter element ; hence arise escapades which assume the proportions 
of offences against the law. This point implies that the juvenile delinquents 
at nine and under are a different class from those at ten and over. 

2. As an‘alternative to (1) is it probable that no mental difference is 
necessarily revealed by the differences in school standing between delin- 
quents and normal children. The backwardness of the former at the higher 
¢ges may be due mainly to want of home supervision, irregular attendance 
zt school because of truancy, etc., and moral defects which are so often 
accompanied by distaste of prolonged application of any sort. This point 
implies that the individuals at nine and under may be of the same class as 
those at ten and over, and that the progressive loss of ground in school 
standing may be due not so much to mental deficiency as to actual loss of 
time and misplacement of energy.” 

AUSTRALIA. 

Australia Leads in Immigration—(The Montreal Star, May, 1925).— 
“An endeavour to infuse more of the “human touch” into immigration is 
being made with the establishment in Melbourne of “The Big Brother 
Movement.” ° Da 

The purpose of the movement is to encourage British boys to emigrate 
to Australia by providing each young arrival with a “Big Brother sponsor,” 
who will undertake— 

To be morally responsible for the boy’s welfare ; 

To see that he has suitable accommodation ; 

To satisfy himself that the boy is going to desirable people, and that 
he is properly housed and fed; 

To see him off at the station by the train to his place of empfoyment, 
and arrange for him to be met; 

To write to him at least once a month—to give him advice—to visit 
him and to see that he is being properly treated. 

The Big Brother’s little brother undertakes, on his part, to follow the 
advice of the Big Brother till he reaches 21, not to drink, or gamble, and 
to open an account in the Commonwealth Savings Bank and save a fixed 
sum every week. 

The movement is under the auspices of the New Settlers League of 
Australia.” PRs 

The first group of 250 boys will leave for Australia in September. 
Every boy in the party will have a job awaiting him on the land in Australia 
and each will be under the personal supervision of some Australian adult. 

The big brother movement has been taken up enthusiastically through- 
out the Commonwealth, Premier S. M. Bruce and other members of the 
Australian federal Cabinet assuming the task of taking in one or more of 
the youthful immigrants upon their arrival in Australia and keeping them 
until the boys proceed to their new life on the farms. , 

Under the new agreement between British and Australian governments, 
the fare for the boys’ journey from England to Australia will be £5 10s. for 
each boy between the ages of 14 and 17, and £11 for each boy between 17 


and 19 years of age. 


Richard Dinton, well-known business man of Melbourne, who organ-_ 


ized the big brother movement in connection with migration, anticipates 
that the scheme eventually will be undertaken by other Dominions. ; 
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The boys who go to‘Australia under the big brother movement will 
start at 15 shillings a week with board. 

As far as possible it is intended to settle boys from the same district 
in England in the same district in Australia. A big brother will nbt be al- 
lowed to be an employer of a little brother—(Press report.) 

It will be noted that the Australian scheme is similar in principle and 
purpose to the Juvenile Immigration proposal’ on which the Child Welfare 
Council is working and which are outlined in our Juvenile Immigration 
Report No. 2, 1925. 

International Congress:—The Fourth Annual Session ‘of the Interna- 
tional Association for the Protection of Childhood is being held at Lux- 
emburg in July. The questions for discussion at this meeting are divided 
under three headings: (a) Legal, (b) Health Conditions, (c) Education, 
etc. ; 

Among the reports published: in the International Bulletin for the 
Promotion of Child Welfare Work, previous to the Session, the following 
were of particular interest : . 

A. (11). Is it advisable to suggest the opening of, children’s homes, 
working on the basis of semi-freedom and co-operating with the Children’s 
Courts? How should such homes be grganized ? G. T. J. de Jough, Judge 
of the Juvenile Court, Amsterdam. ; 

B. (1) Child Welfare in Canada, Miss Charlotte Whitton, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

C. (1) Advisability of selecting children of obviously superior intelli- 
gence and working capacity, with a view to their being educated in particu- 
lar schools, as is already the case with backward children. What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of such a system? What other methods can 
he propssed in order to prevent the more intelligent pupils being obliged to 
adapt themselves to the average intellectual standard of the same age and 
class? S. H. Smith, Director of Education, Department of Education, Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, Professor Guiseppe Lombardo Radice, Rome, Italy. 


THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER NOTES. 


(Summarized from the Bulletins of the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States. ) 


Infant Mortality in Cities, 1924.—The American Child Health Associ- 
ation, New York, has just issued its annual statement, June, 1925, of infant 
mortality figures in cities of continental United States with a population of 
10,000 or over. Figures for 1924 are given for 667 out of the 701 cities of 
this class. The rate in the 629 cities of the birth-registration area from 
which reports were received are 72.2 as compared with a rate of 78 in 1923. 
The lowest rate reported from any. of the 667 cities was 20 for Albany, and 
the highest was 153 for Charleston, S.C. Among cities having a population 
of over 250,000, the lowest rate was that of Seattle (45) ; the highest rate 
was that of Pittsburg (92). Of cities of 100,000 to 250,000 population, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., had the lowest rate (42) and San Antonio, Texas, the high- 
est (139). 

‘cabaven in Parks—The West Chicago park commissioners have de- 
cided to do away with some of the long-standing park rules in order to 
provide more opportunities for recreation to the children. Hereafter child- 
ren will be permitted to fly kites ae open spaces, play ball on certain 





grass plots hitherto reserved, fish in parts of the lagoons, and enjoy vari- 
ous other new privileges. Open-air dances will be held every fortnight, 
under the direction 6f Hon. Mary E. Bartelme, Judge of the Juvenile Court. 
Other juvenile court officials and the superintendent of the Clficago schcols 
are co-operating in the movement, which it is hoped will help keep the 
children off the streets—(Christian Science Monitor, Boston, june 15, 


1925.) 


Federal Motion Picture Council.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed in Albany, N.Y., of the Federal Motion Picture Council in America, 
an organization formed at the National Motion Picture Conference held in 
Washington, D.C. in January. This conference was attended by delegates 
from 23 States and several foreign cotintries, representing 116 local. State, 
National and International agencies. The purpose of the corporation is to 
promote plans for improving motion pictures shown in the United States 
and elsewhere.—( Bulletin of the Women’s Co-operative Alliance, Minneap- 
olis, May, 1925.) 

Fatal Accidents to Children.—The menace of fatal accidents is_con- 
centrated very largely on the period of early childhood, according to the 
figures of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Among the indus- 
trial policyholders of the company, during the year 1923, there were over 
9,258 accidental deaths; nearly one-fourth of these occurred among child- 
ren under 10 years of age. The proportion would be even higher if deaths 
from forms of accidents to which children are not liable, such as casual- 
ties incident to certain occupations, were omitted from consideration. Over 
half the deaths from accidental ‘burns, exclusive of those from burning 
buildings, were deaths of children under 10. Nearly 40 per cent of all 
accidental poisonings, 21 per cént of accidental drownings, and 32 per cent 


_ of automobile accidents were in this age group. The Metropolitan Life In- 


surance Company urges that the efforts of the promoters of the safety 
movement be-directed vigorously toward the dangers of this age range.— 
(Statistical BuNetin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
May, 1925.) 
“Model of Institution for Dependent Children—-A model showing a 
minature “cottage institution”. for dependent children has been prepared by 
the Children’s Bureau for exhibit purposes and was first shown at the 
meeting of the International Council of Women in May. In the model the 
institution is lacated in the open country conveniently near a city or town. 
It has 8 small cottages capable of accommodating 12 children each with a 
louse mother and an assistant; a playground with full equipment; a gym- 
nasium ; a baseball diamond ; a swimming pool; and individual gardens for 
each child. An administration. building, a superintendent’s, house, a barn, 
a laundry. and other needed buildings are included. There is no church or 
school because it is considered desirable for the children to attend the town 
churches and the public school, thus making normal contacts with the com- 
minitv. 

University Women Study Child Care——The American Association of 
University Women is making the pre-school child and elementarv educa- 
tion the special topics for studv in its study groups. At the annual meet- 
ing of the association in April, the educational secretarv reported that 99 
new sroups for study of the pre-school period had been organized since 
last October. The groups are composed in the main of mothers but have 
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also included teachers and social workers. The topics of study are physical 
health and development, behaviour characteristics, the nursery school, and 
mental hygiene. In 11 places university women had interested themselves 
in nursery schools. In Schenectady and Ithaca, N.Y., and Montclair, N.J., 
the schools are co-operative ventures among mothers in various neighbor- 
hoods; in Missoura, Mont., a school was opened in connection with the 
university to serve the three functions of education of the children, educa- 
tion of the parent and a research centre. Forty-four groups of college 
women have been studying elementary education the last season, with the 
aim of bringing about a more intelligent understanding on the part of edu- 
cated women of the problems of education of this grade.—(Journal of the 
5 ite Association of University Women, Washington, D.C., May, 
1925.) 

The League of Nations and Child Welfare——Last year the Assembly 
and Council of the League of Nations took’ over the work previously car- 
ried on by the International Association for the Protection of Children and 
referred to the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Women and Children the 
question of laying out a programme. The advisory Committee was recon- 
stituted for this purpose and a new group of assessors to serve when ques- 
tions of child welfare were discussed was appointed. The first meeting of 
the reconstituted committee was held in Geneva in May of the present year. 
Official representatives were present from Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Japan, Poland, Roumania and Uruguay. The 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau represented the United States in a consulta- 
tive capacity. 

At this meeting the Committee voted to recommend that its title be 
changed to “Advisory Commission for the Protection and Welfare of 
Children and Young People” and that the Commission be divided into two 
committees, one called the “Traffic in Women and Children Committee,” 
and the other the “Child Welfare Committee.” Representatives of the above 
named governments will sit on both committees. Assessors will‘ sit with 
the committee for which they were named. 


A statement (in part) by the United States representative on the com- 
mission on the action takén at its May meeting follows: 

“It was generally agreed by the committee that the most useful func- 
tion which the League can perform in this field is to assemble and make 
available to experts in child welfare the facts about present child-welfare 
conditions and about methods that have been found possible and practical 
in different countries. The method of work, it was decided, should be (1) 
the assembling and analysing of laws and reports (2) field studies by ex- 
perts of new pieces of work being done in the various countries, and (3) 
discussion and consultation by the members of the committee or by groups 
of experts assembled for that purpose. For the first year the Committee 
will undertake the following programme; (1) A study of the laws relating 
- to the protection of life and health in early infancy, the age of consent and 
the age of marriage, and regulation and restriction of child labor; (2) 
preparation of an international convention for the assistance or repatria- 
tion of foreign children who are abandoned, neglected, or delinquent; (3) 
study of the effect of family allowances on the birth rate and infant-mor- 
tality rate: and (4) the effect of motion pictures on the mental and moral 
well being of children,” 
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ARGENTINE. 


School Medical Inspection.—Yearly medical inspection of school ‘en- 
trants is to be introduced throughout Argentina, according to a decision of 
the National Council on Education. Provision is made for additional in- 
spections whenever the medical inspector of the district considers it ad- 
visable. In a recent examination of nearly 20,000 public-school children 
physical defects were found in more than 40 per cent of the cases—(Sem- , 
ana Medica, Buenos Aires, April 9, 1925.) 


' BULGARIA. 


Refugee Colony.—The Save the Children Fund International Union 
has made arrangements with the Bulgarian Government for the establish- 
ment of a model colony as an experiment in methods of caring for refu- 
gees. Since 1911, more than 200,000 refugees have poured into Bulgaria 
from Macedonia and Thrace. The majority of them are still unsettled and 
many are destitute, in spite,of the efforts of the Bulgarian people. The 
plan proposed, in which the Bulgarian Government co-operates, is to settle 
a certain number of families with not less than. six children in each, pro- 
viding them with land, houses, and farm buildings, tools, seed, and what- 
ever else is necessary, together with rations of food sufficient to carry them 
through to the harvest—(Bulletin of the Save the Children Fund Inter- 
national Union, Geneva, May 25, 1925.) 


FRANCE. 


Schaol Hygiene.—In accordance with a report by one of its members, 
the Municipal Council of Paris has authorized the school authorities to ap- 


point hygiene welfare workers in all the schools of Paris. A preliminary 
appropriation of 300,000 francs has been made for the current year, to be 
used for this purpose.—(Le Nourrisson, Paris, May, 1925.) 

Mortality in Paris Slums.——The National League against Unhygienic 
Living Conditions, recently organized in Paris, published a report of its 
investigations in the slums of that city. The report quotes statistics show- 
ing that in those districts 83 per cent of the infants die before reaching the 
age of one year. The death rate from tuberculosis for Paris as a whole is 
50 per 10,000 inhabitants, but for the slum districts it was found to be 196. 
The report also points out the evil effects of overcrowding on the social and 
family life of the slum dwellers. 

To improve the housing conditions of the poor the League is co- 
operating with several societies interested in building cheap but healthful 
houses.—(Bulletin International de la Protection de 1|’Enfance, Brussels, 
May 31, 1925.) 


e 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Juvenile Employment.—The first annual report of the London Advis- 
ory Council for Juvenile Employment, appointed by the Minister of Labor 
in March, 1924, was recently issued. The jurisdiction of the council ex- 
tends to the 22 areas of London in which employment exchanges exist. A 
juvenile advisory committee is attached to each exchange, the activities of 
which include conferences in the schools before the end of each term, the 
preparation of the school-leaving forms, provision for children who lose 
their positions, and assistance to children to enable them to continue their 
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education. The magnitude of the task is shown by the fact that approxi- 
nfately 60,000 boys and girls leave the London elementary schooJs annually 
in.the area covered. During the last year 59,000 children were placed at 
work with the assistance of the local committees, although only one-fourth 
of this number represent first entries into employment.—(Economist, Lon- 
don, May 23, 1925.) 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Our Orphaned Asylums, by R. R. Reeder, Director, Marsh Foundation 
_School, Van Wert, Ohio. The Survey (New York), June 1, 1925. 


Juvenile Courts at Work, by Katharine F. Lenroot and Emma O. Lund- 
berg. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 141. Washington, D.C., 1925. 


Mental Health Hints for Parents. Published by the Hygiene Division of 
the Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania. E 

Salvate Parvulos is the title of an new bibliographical bulletin to be issued 

bi-monthly by the Save the Children Fund International Union, Geneva. 
The bulletin, the first number of which was issued under date of 
March-April, 1925, will contain an annotated bibliography of the most 
important books and magazine articles on child welfare appearing in 
the various countries of the world. . : 

The Visiting Housekeeper, by Salome S. C. Bernstein, Chief of Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Jewish Welfare Society, Philadelphia. Jewish 
Social Service Quarterly (New York), May, 1925. ~ 

Budgetary Standards for Widows’ Pensions, by Dr. I. M. Rubinow, Execu- 
tive Director, Jewish Welfare Society of Philadelphia. The Jewish 

Social Service Quarterly (New York), May, 1925. Me 

Children’s Health Camps—Their Management and Operation, published by 
the Committee on Tuberculosis and Public Health of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, New York. 

The Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law, Vol. VII, 
Part II, May, 1925. (Published by the Society of Comparative Legisla- 
tion, London.) 

Mental Health Problems of the Pre-School Years. Ungraded‘ (372 Broad- 
way, Albany, New York), June, 1925. 

Camp Dramatics. A list of books of stunts, plays and pageants suitable for 
use in summer camps for boys and girls is contained in The Play- 
ground (New York), June, 1925. 

The Challenge of Childhood. Studies in Personality and Behaviorby Ira 
S. Wile, M.D., New York, Thomas Seltzer, Inc., 1925. : 

Wages and the Family, by Patil H. Douglas, Associate Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations, University of Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1925. ais 

The Child, The Clinic, and the Court. Published by the New Republic Com- 
pany (421 West 21st St., New York). : 

Youth in Conflict, byMiriam Van Waters, Ph.D., Referee in Juvenile Court, 
Los Angeles, Calif., Republic Publishing Company, New York, 1925, 
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Publications of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare. 


*No. 1. The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the Child, 1922. 
No. 2. British Columbia’s Child Health Programme, 1923. 
. Agricultural Training for the Dependent and Delinquent Child, 


1 
2 
3 
*No. 4. Reducing Infant Mortality in City and Rural Areas, 1922. 
5. The Juvenile Employment System of Ontario, 1923. 

. 6. A Statistical Review of Canadian Schools, 1923. 

No. 7. Housing and Care of the Dependent Child, including Standards 
of Placement, and Model Dietary for Children’s Home, 1924. 

No. 8. A Comparative Study of the Child Labour Laws of Canada, 
1924. 

No. 9. The Child of Canada’s Hinterlands, 1924. 

No. 10. Grants in Aid to Children in Their Own Homes, 1924. 

No. 11. Courts of Domestic Relations, 1924. 

No. 12. The Social Significance of Child Labour in Agriculture and 
Industry, 1924. 

No. 13. A Comparative Summary of the Canadian Adoption Laws, 1924, 

No, 14. Some Angles of Discussion in the Juvenile Immigration Prob- 
lem of Canada, 1924, together with the Immigrant Children’s Protection 
Act of Ontario, 1924, 

No. 15. Juvenile Immigration Report No. 2-A summary of Represent- 
ative Canadian Opinion, the British Government’s Oversea Settlement Com- 
mittee Report and Recent Progressive Developments in the Canadian 
Government Policy, 1925. 

Proceedings and Papers, Fourth Annual Canadian Conference on Child 
Welfare, Winnipeg, 1923. 

No. 16. Special Training for School-Age Children in Need of Special 
Care, 1925. 

No. 17. The Juvenile Court in Canada—Origin, Underlying Principles, 
Governing Legislation and Practice, 1925. 

Canadian Child Welfare News, *January-April, 1924; May-July, 1924, 
August-October, 1924 and January-March, 1925. 

*Out of Print. 


Publications Carrying Articles on Child Health. 


Public Health Journal, published by the Canadian Public Health 
Association, Toronto. 

The Canadian Nurse and Hospital Review, published by the Canadian 
National Association of Trained Nurses, Vancouver, B.C. 

Social Welfare, published by the Social Service Council of Canada, 
Toronto. | 

Bulletin of ‘the Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Toronto. 

Bulletin of the Council for Social'Service*of the Church of England in 
Canada, Toronto. 

Bulletin—Teachers of Auxiliary Classes, Dept. of Education, Toronto. 

Red Cross Junior, published by the Junior Red Cross, Toronto. 

The Canadian Child, published in the interests of Child Welfare by the 

Canadian Child Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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The School, published monthly by, the Ontario College of Education, 
University of Toronto, Ont. 

oe Health, published by the Canadian Social Hygiene Council, Toronto, 

nt 

La Bonne Parole, published monghly by la Federation Nationale Saint- 
Jean-Baptiste, Montreal, P.Q. 

Hospital Social Service, published by the Hospital Social Service Assoc. 
of New York City. 

American Journal of *Publit Health, published monthly by the American 
Public Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Journal of School Hygiene, published by the American Social Hygiene 
Association of New York. 

The Nation’s Health, published by the Modern Hospital Publishing Co., 
Chicago, U.S.A. 

The American Child. published by the National Labor Committee, New 
York City. 

Hygeia, published by the American Medical Association. ~ 

Journal of the Outdoor Life, published by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, New York. 

American Journal of Diseases of Children, published by the American 
Medical Association. 

‘The Playground, published monthly by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, New York. 

Child Welfare Magazine, published by the Teacher Association, Phila- _ 
delphia, U.S.A. 

Child Health Bulletin, published by the American Child. Health, Associa- 
tion, New York City. 


The Training School Bulletin, published’ by the <Praining School Vineland, 
N.Y 


Ungraded, published by the Ungraded Teachers’ Association, New York. 

‘The Family, published mgnthly by the American Association for Organiz- 
ing Family Social Work, New York. 

3ulletin, published by the Child Welfare League of America, New York 
City. 

The Probation Bulletin, published by the National Probation Association, 
Inc.,. New York City. 

Public Health Nurse, published by the National Organization of the Public 
Health Nurse, New York. 

Journal of Home Economics, published by the American Home Economics 
‘Asso¢iation, Baltimore, N.Y. 

‘Mental Hygiene, published‘ quarterly, and Mental Bulletin, published 
monthly, by the National Committeé for Mental Hygiene, New York 
City. 

“The World’s Children, a quarterly. journal of Child Care and Protection, 
considered from an International Viewpoint, London, England. 

“The Child, edited by T. N. Kelynock, M.D., London, England. 

Maternity and Child Welfare, the official organ of the Central Council for 
Infant and Child Welfare, London, England. 

National Health, a Journal of State, Municipal and Voluntary Health Ad- 
ministration, published by. the National Health Society, London, Eng. 

Home and Country, published: by the National Kederation of Women’s 
Institutes, London, England. 
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The Creche News, a record of the Day Nursery World,*London, England. 

Maternity and Child Welfare in India, the organ of the Lady Chelmsford 
All India League for Maternity and Child Welfare, published quarterly. 

Bulletin International de la*Protection de l’Enfance, Brussells, Belgium, 
Bulletin of the Save the Children Fund International Union, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF THE FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, OTTAWA, CANADA. 

Publication . 

No. Subject or Title. 


1. Sanitation—Sewage Treatment for Isolated. Houses and Small Insti- 
tutions Where Municipal Sewage System is not available. 


: The Mother’s Series. 
. The Canadian Mother’s Book. 
. How to Take Care of the Baby. 
. How to Take Care of the Mother. 
. How to Take Care, of the Children. 
. How to Take Care of the Father and the Family. 


The Home Series. 
¢ Beginning our Home in Canada. 
. How to Build our Canadian House. 
. How to Make our Canadian Home. 
. How to Make our Outpost Home in Canada. 
. How to Prevent Accidents and Give First Aid. 


The Household Series. 


. Canadians Need Milk. 
13.:How We Cook in Canada. 
14. How to Manage Housework iri Canada. 
15. How to Take Care of Household Waste. 
167 Household Cost Accounting in Canada. 


. Sanitation—Water Supplies (Unabriged edition). Safe Water Sup-. 
plies for Isolated Houses and Institutions where Municipal Sys- 
tem is not Available. 

. Sanitation—Water Supplies (Homesteader’s edition). Safe Water 
Supplies for Isolated Houses and Institutions where Municipal 
System is not Available. 

. Today’s World problem in Disease Prevention- (Stokes). 

. General Circular. of Information concerning Venereal Diseases. 

. Venereal Diseases—Wasserman Test. 

. Venereal Diseases—Microscopical Examination. 

. Venereal Diseases—Diagnosis and Treatment. 

. Information for Men—Syphilis and Gonorrhoea. 

. Information fot Young Women and Sex Hygiene. 

. Information for Parents—Teaching of Sexual Hygiene to Children, 

. Prevention of Blindness in Babies. 
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. Venereal Diseases— 
Appendix to Diagnosis and Treatment. 
Report of Medical Committee. 
. Simple Goitre. 
. How to build sound teeth, 
. What you should know about Tuberculosis. 
. Small-Pox and Vaccination—A Popular‘Treatise. 
When ordering, number only of publication need be stated. Mention 
whether English or French edition is desired. 
Publication Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, and 29 are for the Medical Profes- 
sion only. é 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


The World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through the 
Churches, The Council for Social Service of the Church of England 
in Canada, Toronto, :Ont., June, 1925. 

Proceedings of the Interprovincial Conference on Vocational Education, 
Calgary, April, 1925, issued by the Technical Education Branch, De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa, Canada. 

Health in the Home, issued by the Montreal Anti-Tuberculosis and Gen- 
eral Health League. A course of instruction for the family and the 
individual in the proper way to live so that they may have health. 

Welfare Work in Montreal in 1924, being the Annual Reports for 1924 of 
30 of the Agencies in Federation, Information about Training for 
Social Work, and Some Information about Other Agencies. 

Calendar of the Department of Social Service, 1925-26, University of To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Announcement of the School for Social Workers, Session 1925-26, McGill 
University, Montreal, Que. 

School Lighting as a Factor in Saving Sight. Published by permission by 
the Eye Sight Conservation Council of America, Times Building, New 
York City. 

The Greatest Public Health Need of Canada, John W. S. McCullough, M.Dr, 
D.P.H., Chief Officer of Health, Ontario. Hospital Social Service, New 
York City, June, 1925. 

Twenty-five Years of the Juvenile and Family Court of Denver, Colorado, 
being an account of its contributions to the cause of humanity, truth, 
and justice. 

Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1923, Dominion of Canada, Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

Vocational Education, issued by the Technical Education Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 

The Child Welfare Clinic, Its Functions and Place in Medicine, with Ap- 
pendix, Maternal and Infant Mortality in Physicians’ Families, by - 
Hazen Emerson, M.D., Published by the London Life Insurance 
Company, London, Canada. : 





